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sie in selecting poetry for children it is mainly necessary, as Mr. 

The Critic Arnold would himself say, to take that which will reach them, 

which will awake a sense of poetry in their minds. That should 

be chosen, no matter what the measure in which it is written. 
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Matthew Arnold. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD is indeed a writer who speaks with a 
great deal of authority. He has a strong positive spirit. The 
strength of that positive spirit is all the more evident from the 
fact that it has been hindered by that sympathetic discouragement 
of which he so often speaks. His mind has been very open to 
impressions from certain authors, and indeed from men in gener- 
al. And it appears to have been his disposition to regard others 
as more enviable than himself. Even where these others are far 
from fortunate, he seems to admire the distinction of their unhap- 
piness. His general habit seems to have been to regard others as 
more brilliant and successful than himself. He admires the * young 
lions‘ of the daily press who will write you a column in two hours 
and a quarter, without, through the whole length of it, snagging 
their minds upon a single scruple ; he admires the practical men. 
He is very conscious of this disposition and often speaks of it. 
But he does not seem, as is natural, to have been equally conscious 
of the high degree to which he has been favored with a posi- 
tive and aggressive disposition. It is nevertheless this quality in 
Mr. Arnold's mind which has the last word. Discouragement 
may momentarily retard or depress it, but, like a cork in water, it 
is sure to come to the surface. 

This quality, it is true, has undergone some alterations during 
his career. It appears in a very marked way in his early poems. 
I scarcely know any things which exhibit to such a degree that 
truculent nobility of youth which is often so strong and clear yet 
often so blind and wilful. The truculence and perhaps the force 
of his early writings, it is true, we see abated in his later ones ; but 
the truculence has been corrected by an increased acquaintance 
with life, and some diminution of force is apt to accompany in- 
creased years and wider knowledge. His later confidence has the 
strength of habit, and that accruing from many refffirmations of 
his best youthful perceptions. This constitutional confidence was 
of great artistic use to him in his younger days. The charming 
poems which he wrote at that period appear, many of them, and 
some of the best, to have been regarded by the poet himself quite 
as much as statements of truth as expressions of art. He will not 
write unless he has a substantial poetical thought to express. It 
would be well if all poets knew equally well when not to speak. 
There are some of them who get to think everything of value 
which comes into their heads ; they mistake the idle reverberation 
of their own minds for muttered thunder, and they go on for years 
filling their lungs with great words which have little in them. But 
Mr. Arnold is too clear-sighted to deceive himself in this way. 
Then he is very fortunate in having, when fancy and feeling are 
not present, such a fine critical mind to retreat upon. The per- 
ceptions may always be active, and in these he lives. He is thus 
always advancing. 

Mr. Arnold's perceptions, it has been said, are very intrepid 
and candid. He has no system and is ready to recognize a truth 
whenever he sees it. Not that he is not disposed sometimes to 
carry his prepossessions too far. For instance I believe that he 
has favored banishing the poetry of Goldsmith from the reading- 
books of school-children. This wish is due, I believe, to his dis- 
like, with which I do not quarrel, of the measure in which they 
are written. The measure may be artificial and unpoetical ; but 


And I am sure that Goldsmith’s poetry has this property.—— 
Some years ago Mr. Arnold took up a humorous style of writing. 
He was successful in this up to a certain point. His clear percep- 
tions gave value to his ironical description of the minds of certain 
persons and classes. But his jokes are apt to be mistaken and 
he does well to limit himself in this direction. 

If Mr. Arnold has not the requisite aptitude and knowledge for 
political discussion, in the field of literary criticism he combines 
intelligence with aptitude and extended knowledge. His interest 
appears to be in the minds of authors rather than in their produc- 
tions, and in describing these authors his habit is to look directly 
at their minds and to describe what he sees. He sees a virtue 
almost as clearly as he sees a fault. It is hardly possible, how- 
ever, that the critic may see a virtue quite as clearly as he can see 
a fault. Sainte-Beuve has said of himself that his praise was 
‘exterior’ and his blame ‘interior,’ by which he no doubt 
meant that his praise was less sincere and sure than his blame, 
and that he took a keener relish in blaming than praising. Blame 
may be more sure than praise because the critic may see what is 
faulty more surely than what is good. Of what is imperfect or 
unsound, the critic may see the whole ; his imagination may seize 
it securely. He may, as it were, draw a line around it. But of the 
mind of a great author while in a high state of exercise he may be 
said only to see the hither side, to get rather a suggestion than to 
grasp the whole. Sainte-Beuve’s implied confession that he took 
a keener relish in blame than praise sounds wicked, and I have 
seen it commented upon with horror ; but it is merely a stroke of 
friendly candor on the writer's part, and the statement of a neces- 
sary truth. 

In his writings upon other than literary subjects Mr. Arnold is 
better the nearer he keeps to the description of human nature. 
His immediate perceptions are profound ; his inferences not so 
satisfactory. I think, for instance, one sees this in his writing 
upon religious subjects. Of these writings one may also say that 
they are somewhat deficient in warmth. They are not equal in 
this respect, for instance, to the two little books which Mr. George 
Merriam has written upon kindred subjects. 

Mr. Arnold’s writings have been widely read here. They have 
a natural relationship to this country. He is an admirer of democ- 
racy, and has thought a great deal about the future of human 
character and society. His interest in the future is indeed one of 
his peculiarities. It is surprising, considering how much is 
thought and said about the past, how little is thought and said 
about the future. Few people appear to believe that there is go- 
ing to be any future. Mr. Arnold, however, has kept this in mind. 
And in his guesses concerning what may and should be the direc- 
tions of men’s minds and of society for the future, there is a great 
deal of reality. Take, for instance, his inculcation of sweetness, 
for which he has had to endure some laughter. That disposition, 
which he holds up for imitation, which looks around upon every- 
body with a benevolent approbation which is half the result of its 
own happiness and half of the beauty of the minds of others, is 
an actual one. I say that he has had to endure some laughter, 
but nothing very serious. It is impossible to offer hostile opposi- 
tion or even derision to one who uses Mr. Arnold’s weapons, or, 
I should rather say, who has his spirit; his intentions are so 
entirely pure, his amiability and charity so evidently unaffected. 

In his advocacy of democracy, Mr. Arnold has usually takert 
France for his example. Of this country he does not know much. 
Ido not think that his remark that the Atlantic cable has a Philis- 
tine at each end of it is a just one. It is not fair that the Philis- 
tines of the two countries should be confused. In so far as an 
American is a Philistine at all, his Philistinism is accidental and 
ignorant. He is an amiable being. You may go into his camp ; 
he will let you play with his spear and helmet. He errs solely 
through ignorance and is very teachable. Your way of thinking 
may be a little beyond him, perhaps, but he would not oppose 
you. Now Mr. Arnold would no doubt assure us that the quality 
of an English Philistine is a certain angry resistance to everything 
which he does not comprehend. There are traces, too, that he 
does not understand the distinctive character of the people of this 
country. I do not believe that there is any country in the world 
which has a more distinct type of individual character than the 
United States. I know the reverse of this is the common opinion 
abroad. Lord Beaconsfield said that there is nothing in our 
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manners original and indigenous. Very well, if we select the best 
of all other peoples and nations, perhaps we need not fret on ac- 
count of our want of originality. But the common opinion abroad 
is not true. There is a great deal that is original in the individual 
American character. What is peculiar in that character does 
not lie upon the surface, and I think is too delicate for the com- 
prehension of the foreigner. It is best understood and quickest 
recognized by Americans themselves. There may be nothing in 
his speech, nothing in his accent, manner, dress or mien to dis- 
tinguish him. But you may quickly recognize the mind which 
has received the social education of this country. 

In conclusion, I would say that the example of Mr. Arnold’s 
unconventional and persistent truthfulness is needed in this coun- 
try. It does not seem to me that truthfulness is the especial char- 
acteristic of our literature. Are not American writers under a 
peculiar temptation to be self-conscious and affected? Do not 
they think too much of what they would wish to appear to say? 
The distinguished writer is apt to be made conceited by the indis- 
criminating praise bestowed upon him. In the solitude of his 
study he preens himself ; and at the end of the sentence which he 
has just written asks, not solely whether it be true, but also 
whether he would wish to appear thus to his admirers. The un- 
known writer, on the other hand, suffers from a different tempta- 
tion. He is too much afraid of contradicting the popular opinion. 
Certainly a young writer in this country shows a curious indispo- 
sition to dissent from popular provincial notions regarding even 
such matters as literature and art. Heis in danger of showing 
that fear of the public which has been so often called an American 
trait. Hence Mr. Arnold’s example is needed here. 

I. S. NADAL. 





Literature 











The Constitution.* 
THE preface to the first volume of the first edition of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s ‘ History of the United States’ is dated forty-eight years 
ago. For more than half a century then he has been devoted to 
the study of that subject, and devoted to it, it may be safely said, 
with the care, the minuteness, the diligence, and the breadth of 
view that authorship demands. The volumes before us are, in 
reality, the continuation of the history to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, although he thinks proper that they shall appear as a 
separate work. As the final result of his long and diligent labors, 
in which he has been so fortunate in having at his hand facilities 
not always at the command of an author—ample means, ample 
leisure, and the official and social influence which is an unfailing 
key to the strong-boxes of public archives and family treasures— 
as the final result of such labors much was to be expected, pro- 
longed as they have been beyond the ordinary life of man, still 
farther beyond the ordinary period when men are able and willing 
to do anything but rest. As volume after volume has appeared 
at intervals in the long lapse of years, each has been received with 
an unvarying welcome. Sometimes, indeed, they have been freely 
criticised, often not without justice though rarely with severity ; 
sometimes they have given rise to controversies out of which Mr. 
Bancroft has not always come as best man; but volume after 
volume has taken its place upun library shelves, each enhancing 
the reputation of that which preceded it, and adding to the value 
of the whole. The work has come to be accepted as the classic 
of American history, whose co pore: | and reputation there is now 
no thought of questioning, and which is not likely, on the whole, 
ever to be much shaken. A better feeling, therefore, than mere 
curiosity has awaited the appearance of these two volumes, which 
might naturally be the conclusion of the labors of Mr. Bancroft’s 
long life ; there was anxiety also that they might prove a worthy 
conclusion of so important a literary work, and a fitting crown for 
the venerable scholar’s head. That anxiety will be quite relieved. 
Whether taken as the complete and successful finishing of a great 
historical work, or as a separate work to be judged solely on its 
own merits without regard to anything that has preceded it, these 
two volumes must needs be welcomed as an important contribu- 
tion to historical literature, and recognized as one which would 
have made the reputation of a young and unknown author. 
The volumes might almost indifferently be called Volumes XI. 
and XII. of Mr. Bancroft’s * History of the United States,’ or by 





* History of the Formation of the Constitution of the United States of America. 
By George Bancroft. In2vols. $5. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





the title which the author has given them. They are, in fact, the 
history of the new republic, in all essential events, from the close 
of the Revolutionary War to the inauguration otf Washington as 
President. More than a third of the first volume is.taken up with 
a narrative of events necessary to a knowledge of the period im- 
mediately following the cessation of hostilities, all of which, how- 
ever, do not stand in the relation of cause and effect to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. The necessity of a more perfect union 
was, indeed, apparent enough during that time which so sorely 
tried the patience and the patriotism of the army, all the more 
likely to brood upon its wrongs in the tedium of inactivity and of 
hope deferred, in the long encampment at Newburg. But that 
necessity was not more apparent then than it had been for years 
before, when the greatest obstacle to the vigorous prosecution of 
the war was the absence of any central power that could com- 
mand the resources of the whole country, then controlled by thir- 
teen separate States which granted or withheld them as they saw 
fit. Mr. Bancroft, however, may have considered that, logically, 
the inadequacy of the old confederacy to bind the States together 
as a nation was not absolutely apparent till the last of them, Mary- 
land, had come into that union by acceding to the articles of con- 
federation. That inadequacy, at any rate, became more and more 
apparent after the disbanding of the army, which had been on the 
verge of mutiny, and when the country began to settle down to 
the pursuits of peace, after the treaty with Great Britain was 
finally concluded. The latter two-thirds of the first volume are a 
vivid history of the struggles of a bankrupt government ; of the 
impossibility of reconciling the clashing interests of thirteen inde- 
pendent States under the old and feeble Confederation ; of the 
almost inevitable contempt into which the States must sink in the 
eyes of foreign nations, who hesitated or refused to make treaties 
with a government which had not the power to enforce them 
among commonwealths which did not acknowledge its paramount 
authority. The obstacles in the way of a better union were diffi- 
cult to surmount ; but the growth of the best public opinion that 
ruin could only be avoided by a more perfect union and the crea- 
tion of a new constitution of government was steady and irresist- 
ible. It was not, as Mr. Bancroft shows, a conflict between states’ 
rights and a federal government, but a choice between a congeries 
of independent but feeble communities and a united and strong 
nation. 

The second volume is an admirable summary of the considera- 
tion given in the Convention to each separate article of the pro- 
posed Constitution ; an impartial statement of the difficulties that 
had to be met and how they were surmounted ; of how, at length, 
the great work was accomplished ; of its submission finally to the 
will of the people of the several States; and of how, State by 
State, fresh obstacles were encountered and at last overcome, when 
the whole people welcomed or acquiesced in the ‘ more perfect 
union.’ Condensed from the little known and less read volumes 
of the debates of the Constitutional Convention, this will come to 
a multitude of readers with all the attractiveness and interest of 
fresh knowledge. They will understand, perhaps, better than 
they ever understood before how well the fathers of the Republic 
did the work they had to do, how great the difficulties were which 
confronted them, and how precious the legacy ought to be which 
they handed down to their posterity. Mr. Bancroft has left little 
if anything to be gleaned by any other who shall ever go over the 
field which he has reaped ; nor is it likely that any other writer 
will ever have material su rich to gather from as he has brought 
together. We have the result of his researches in the body of his 
work ; and in the Appendix to each volume, making between 
three and four hundred pages, there are letters and papers of 
great value and interest, most of which have never before been 
published. 


The Letters of George Sand.* 

MuCH of the romantic glow has faded from George Sand’s 
work, and much of the curiosity to pry into her life has subsided. 
But both her work and her life have exercised a great influence on 
contemporary French thought, and one need not wonder, there- 
fore, at the excitement caused in Paris by the publication of the 
first batch of her letters. They are not sensational letters ; they 
bring to light no scandals, tell no secrets about the dead. They 
mainly serve to show that outside of her books there was little in 
George Sand’s career worthy of narration. She writes pretty let- 





* Correspondance de Georges Sand. Paris: Calmann-Levy. 
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ters to her children ; she charms her friends with epistles the 
grace of which Mme. de Sévigné alone hag rivalled ; but she 
rarely seems to have been strongly moved or to have written from 
the heart. She had little sincerity. Somebody relates how, din- 
ing at a restaurant and reading one of her books with wonder at 
its craving for the spiritual, its contempt for the mere earthly, he 
looked across to an opposite table and there, gross, material, sat 
George Sand, devouring a beefsteak. 

Many of her letters inust be taken with several grains of allow- 
ance. She tells in her own way the circumstances that led to her 
departure from Nohant and her choice of Paris asa field for a 
literary career. She had been looking, it seems, through her hus- 
band’s papers ; and among them found a will, addressed to her- 
self, and marked ‘ Not to be opened till I am dead.’ She lost 
no time in breaking the seal. ‘What a will!’ she wrote toa 
friend ; ‘curses, and no more. All his wrath against me was 
there concentred ; all his dislike of my perversity, all his con- 
tempt for my personal character. And this he would have left me 
as a proof of his love.’ She was, in truth, glad of the pretext to 
leave Nohant. -She had been happy there, after a fashion, with 
her children, and her dogs. Her affection for the latter was prob- 
ably the deeper because they gave her the least worry ; and the let- 
ter of Brave, ‘ Pyrenean by origin, watch-dog by profession, dec- 
orated with the order of the Iron Chain,’ is to us the most 
delightful in the book. But her friends Fleury, Duvernay, and 
Sandeau, had gone to win fame and fortune in Paris, and Aurore 
Dudevant was sending them tender messages and was sighing to 
follow them. 

Her literary beginnings were not easy. Jules Sandeau had Jent 
her half his name, as M. Véron, then editor of the Revue de Paris, 
would accept nothing from women. Her immediate object, 
frankly confessed, was to earn money. ‘It is that alone,’ she 
writes, ‘which tempts me.” Her husband made her an annual 
allowance of 3000 francs, ‘ little enough for me, who love to give 
and care not to count.’ She tried to get articles into the papers. 
She met discouragement everywhere. ‘Had I foreseen one half 
of my present difficulties, 1 would never have adopted this career.’ 
At last M. de Latouche, editor of Le Fégaro, printed a con- 
tribution from her pen, and paid her for others at the rate of 
seven francs a column. She lowered her ideal to suit the public 
tastes. ‘Writers,’ said her editor, ‘are mere machines. In 
this modern age they are not men or women; they are simply 
pens.’ She took to political journalism readily enough. They 
were troublous days. Revolution had become chronic. ‘In the 
midst of bayonets, rioting, and ruin, we live as gayly as in times of 
peace.’ Her articles attracted attention. They caused tumults 
in the cafés. Figaro was seized, and George Sand got ready to 
aap six months in prison. But, much to her disappointment, 
the prosecution was dropped. ‘So much the worse for me,’ said 
she ; ‘a political condemnation would have made my fortune.’ 

Instinct told her that there could be no great triumphs for her in 
journalism, and seeing Balzac rich and prosperous, she turned to 
novel-writing. Her early work was ignored, but she seems to have 
been little discouraged. She lived in solitude in Paris ; her daugh- 
ter Solange was put in her charge for a while ; and stimulated by the 
child’s presence, she worked onward with a courage and persever- 
ance of which none of her friends could have believed her capable. 
When success came, she received it with humility. M. Buloz, of the 
Revue des deux Mondes, paid her four thousand francs for a 
novel, thirty-two pages of which were to be contributed every six 
weeks, and private criticisms of her work poured in on her. To 
one lady she writes in reply, ‘My misanthropy increases every 
year I live, and I am excessively feminine in my ignorance, incon- 
sequence of ideas, and absolute lack of logic. I have so little ex- 
actness in my brain that I could never do the simplest rule of 
arithmetic.’ To a male critic who ventured to question the mo- 
rality of her books, she replied that if she were a.man she would 
call him out. She was, indeed, a mass of contradictions. On one 
page she commends M. Kératry, the author of the * Dernier des 
Beaumanoir’; on another, having visited him, she warns her 
friends to beware of him. Having begun by sneering at M. de 
Latouche, her first editor, she ended by extolling him to the skies. 
She professed a contempt for noble titles and paid extravagant 
compliments to the Comtesse d’Agoult (Daniel Stern) and to 
her rank. ‘ Take off your countess’s coronet and I will give you a 
coronet of stars.’ She was hardly ever sincere. She was as 
ready as Carlyle to detect faults in her friends. In Heine she 
could only discern a mania for punning ; Janin she believed to be 


attacking her anonymously ; Sainte Beuve spent his life in giving 
her annoyance ; Lamartine’s masterpiece she pronounces ‘ affec- 
tation joined to negligence.’ The life of Carlyle was so pure that 
his dyspeptic judgments are excused. No such apology can be 
offered for George Sand. 





English Men-of-Letters—“ Bentley.” * 

A QUESTION has been raised as to the propriety of putting a 
life of Bentley in this series. Its omission, we think, would have 
been a serious error. The only argument that could have been 
offered in opposition was that Bentley was nota ‘ popular’ writer, 
and this might have been urged with almost equal force against 
the admission of a life of Johnson ; yet we have heard of no prop- 
osition to ignore that much be-written worthy. Bentley was, in 
many respects, much the same sort of man as Johnson. The re- 
semblance between the lexicographer and the critic is a radical 
one, and easily apparent to the reader of their lives. If the for- 
mer was deemed worthy of a place in this series (and it would be 
a novel English Men-of-Letters series, indeed, that should exclude 
him), then the latter should have an equal place. 

The greater part of Professor Jebb’s volume is critical ; that is, 
more space is devoted to an exposition of Bentley’s literary work 
—his methods, aims, results—than to an account of his domestic 
life, and social and physical surroundings. There was not room 
for both; and the biographer wisely chose to dwell upon the 
man’s professional labors, rather than to entertain the reader by 
describing his personal peculiarities—though occasional touches 
show an errant inclination. It is needless to say that the writing 
of the book has been a congenial occupation. Professor Jebb is 
thoroughly interested in Bentley's philological and other re- 
searches , and he has a high admiration for the man himself. 
He is not, however, a blind admirer either of the man or of the 
workman. He can offer but a half-apology for Bentley’s high- 
handed proceedings as Master of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
he admits the justness of the ridicule that has been heaped upon 
the Bentleian revision of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ But he is in a position 
to appreciate the value of Bentley’s work as the pioneer in the 
movement for scientific accuracy in the study of the classics and 
archeology—a movement that has been made illustrious by the 
achievements of Porson, Thirlwall, Niebuhr, Wolf, Mommsen, 
Lachman, Schliemann, Ritschl, Boechk—and (still more recently) 
Drs. Westcott and Hort, whose new Greek Testament is held by 
Professor Jebb to be ‘the maturest embodiment of principles 
which had in him [Bentley] their earliest exponent.’ Bentley’s 
purification of the text of the Greek and Latin poets, while it 
showed his individual genius for textual criticism, was more im- 

ortant as indicating a new departure in critical methods. It was 
his controversial papers, however, that first revealed the width 
and solidity of his learning, and established his reputation as the 
foremost scholar of his age. 

It would be a pleasure to rehearse here the stories illustrative 
of Bentley’s strength of character and want of tact—the story 
of his pamphlet-battle with Charles Boyle (afterward Lord Orrery), 
over the authenticity of the Letters of Phalaris ; and of his twenty- 
eight-years war with the Fellows of Trinity and the University 
authorities. The great critic’s moral qualities were as striking as 
his intellectual. He was born with a student’s love of peace ; 
but his skill and power in controversy made him a terrible adver- 
sary when forced into the law-courts, or before the literary tribu- 
nals of the land. His character may still be read in the portrait 
painted by Thornhill in the year 1710 (the year that saw the be- 
ginning of his struggle with the College Fellows), and represent- 
ing him at the age of forty-eight. We cannot close more fittingly 
than by quoting Professor Jebb’s description of this painting, 
which hangs in the Master’s Lodge, at Trinity : 


‘ The pose of the head is haughty, almost defiant; the eyes, which 
are large, prominent, and full of bold vivacity, have a light in them 
as if Bentley were looking straight at an impostor whom he had de- 
tected, but who still amused him ; the nose, strong and slightly tip- 
tilted, is molded as if Nature had wished to show what a nose can do 
for the combined expression of scorn and sagacity ; and the general 
effect of the countenance, at a first glance, is one which suggests 
power—frank, self-assured, sarcastic, and, I fear we must add, in- 
solent: yet standing a little longer before the picture, we become 
aware of an essential kindness in those eyes of which the gaze is so 





* Richard Bentley. By R.C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D., Edin., Prof. of Greek in Gl 
Univ. Formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. $1. (English Men-of-Letters,) New 
York: Harper & Bros. 
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direct and intrepid; we read in the whole face a certain keen 
veracity ; and the sense grows—this was a man who could hit hard, 
but who would not strike a foul blow, and whose ruling instinct, 
whether always a sure guide or not, was to pierce through falsities to 
truth.’ 





“The Army of the Cumberland.” * 

THIs is a lively and entertaining narrative of what General Cist 
knows and believes of The Army of the Cumberland, of what it 
was, of what it did, and of its importance in the war. It has also 
the added charm of modesty ; for, though the author had his own 
part to play and no doubt played it well, in the events he relates, 
nowhere, from the beginning to the end of the volume, is there 
the slightest intimation, except on the title-page, that he had any- 
thing whatever to do with them. The period the narrative covers 
is from the autumn of 1861 to the autumn of 1863. Of the gener- 
al accuracy of military movements there can be no serious ques- 
tion. The details of battles in Kentucky and Tennessee, the 
topography of battle-fields, the disposition of troops, the charac- 
ter and progress of the fighting, the object aimed at either on 
one side or the other, and how far on either side it was gained or 
lost, all these are related with minuteness, clearness, and a well- 
sustained interest. So far the volume is a skilful monograph, a 
contribution of real value to the history of the campaigns of those 
two years in that region of country. It will be of peculiar interest 
in the West, which supplied the men for the army of the Cumber- 
land ; it is brief enough to attract those who want time or incli- 
nation for large reading ; and will be read with special pleasure 
by a class whose opinions of men and things the author so faith- 
fully reflects. But this last characteristic, though to a class it 
will seem the merit of the book, is its great fault. It is in that 
respect less a history than a ‘ pamphlet,’ in the limited sense that 
used to be given to that word. The author writes, consciously or 
unconsciously, with an intense partisan bias. As the boys say, 
he ‘ takes sides.’ The judicial temper is altogether wanting. He 
is afraid to trust the historical fact, to state it fairly and let it go, 
hit where it may. His aim is to uphold the theory of an advo- 
cate. It may be that whatever ‘soldierly qualities’ the men of 
the Army of the Cumberland possessed Buell gave them ; it may 
be that Rosecrans was ‘ the greatest strategist of the war’; it may 
be that whenever either of those generals failed to do what was 
expected of him, or the army met with a mishap, it was because 
Stanton was a tyrant, or Halleck an imbecile, or Grant was influ- 
enced by some petty grudge, or Sherman by some petty jealousy ; 
and it may be that certain corps-commanders were always blun- 
dering, and that no disaster ever happened that those blunders 
were not at the bottom of it. Some Hf these things one may not 
be disposed to question, and all of them may be true. But they 
are questions of fact, not of opinion, and a book that assumes 
them as facts without sufficient evidence can hardly be accepted as 
coming up to the standard of impartial history. Even as a con- 
tribution to controversy, it has more warmth than weight. 





English Poems by a Hindu Poet.t 

SomE six years ago Mr. E. W. Gosse was sitting in the office of the 
London Z£zaminer lamenting the dearth, in the summer season, of 
books worth reviewing, when the postman brought in ‘a thin and 
sallow packet, with a wonderful Indian post-mark on it.’ This 
packet contained an orange-colored pamphlet of verse printed at - 
Bhowanipore, and entitled ‘A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields, by 
Toru Dutt.’ The editor of the Examiner, Mr. Minto, glanced at the 
title and, handing it over to Mr. Gosse, said: ‘ There, see if you 
can’t make something out of that.’ Mr. Gosse thrust it into his un- 
willing pocket and went home. When he opened the book to see 
what it contained, ‘What was my surprise and almost rapture to 
open at such verse as this’ : ' 


Still barred thy doors! The far East glows, 
The morning wind blows fresh and free, 
Should not the hour that wakes the rose 
Awaken also thee ? 


All look for thee, Love, Light, and Song, 
Light in the sky deep-red above, 
Song, in the lark of pinions strong, 
And in my heart, true love. 





* Campaigns of the Civil War. Vol. VII. The Army of the Cumberland. B 
Henry M. Gist A.A.G. on the staff of Major-General Rosecrans, and the staff of 
Major-General Thomas, etc. $z. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+ Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. 
tory Memoir by Edmund W. Gosse. 


By Toru Dutt. With an Introduc- 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. camanas 





Apart we miss our nature's goal, 
Vhy strive to cheat our destinies ? 
Was not my love made for thy soul ? 
Thy beauty for mine eyes ? 
No longer sleep, 
Oh, listen now ! 
I wait and weep, 
But where art thou ? 


No wonder that he was astonished, particularly as the verse was 
written by a Hindu girl. An edition of this book, which was after- 
ward printed in London, attracted the attention of /ittérateurs, and 
a few copies found their way to this country; but little or nothing 
was known of the author beyond the fact that she was a Hindu, and 
that she had died when barely turned of twenty. Mr. Gosse did not let 
his curiosityin regard to this singular girl rest with so slight a 
knowledge. He set to work to learn all he could about her, and 
the result is the appreciative memoir that forms the introduction to 
this beautifully-printed volume of ‘ Ballads and Legends of Hin- 
dustan.” Few more interesting personalities than that of Toru Dutt 
are found in the annals of literature. She was the youngest 
daughter of a high-caste Hindu couple in Bengal. The father is 
distinguished among his countrymen for the breadth of his views. 
When Toru was thirteen years of age he took her with her sister to 
Europe to learn French and English. The family remained in 
Europe four years, and these Hindu girls spent a few months at a 
French boarding-school. Although Toru wrote English with ease, 
she loved France best, and preferred its literature, and wrote better 
French than English. In 1873 the father returned with his two 
daughters to Bengal. Immediately on her arrival, Toru began the 
study of Sanskrit, mastering the difficulties of the language with 
wonderful ease. Eager to write, but despairing of an audience in 
her own land, or at least among her fellow-Hindus, she adopted 
English as a medium for her thought, and wrote numerous criticisms 
on French writers for the Bengal Magazine. A short time before her 
death she began to correspond with Mlle. Clarisse Bader, author of 
a book on the position of women in ancient India ; and this corre- 
spondence was her sole means of communication with the world of 
European literature. No one knew until after her death how much 
Toru had written. In examing her papers, her father found several 
completed manuscripts, one, a novel of modern French society, 
called ‘Mlle. D’Arvers,’ which was afterwards edited by Mlle, 
Bader. It is less interesting as an experiment of the fancy, Mr. 
Gosse writes, than as a revelation of the mind of a young Hindu 
woman of genius; but as a literary composition it deserves high 
commendation. Mr. Gosse, however, is of the opinion that this 
little volume of English poems, now first presented to the public, 
‘will be ultimately found to constitute Toru Dutt’s chief legacy to 
posterity.’ 

One is in danger of becoming extravagant in speaking of this 
book. There are rough passages init as well as smooth, but it is 
full of true poetry, and might well bear criticism as the work of one 
to whom English was a mother-tongue. Had its author lived she 
would have taken a high position among the poets of our day; and 
as it is, she will not be forgotten. Her poems will still be read when 
her sad story has ceased to be rehearsed ; and readers of another 
generation will wonder how so strange a name has come to be con- 
nected with such thoroughly English verses. 





Minor Notices. 

As a book that presents a complete and scholarly view of an im- 
portant subject, Professor Hoppin’s work on ‘ Homiletics’* is 
worthy of attention. It is very learned. The history of preaching, 
which occupies the first two hundred and fifty pages, is an accurate 
sketch and generally judicious. The following parts, which are 
concerned with the object of preaching, the preparation for compos- 
ing a sermon, the analysis and composition of a sermon, and the 
classification of sermons, are all well-balanced and thorough. The 
considerable treatise on rhetoric as applied to preaching, with which 
the book ends, is marked by an even judgment and a classical taste. 
The whole volume shows the widely-read and careful scholar. If 
nothing else were needed for the training of preachers, then it would 
be one of the most useful books we have seen for a long time; but 
of all departments of theological education, that which has to do with 
the practical work of the minister (and, not least, with the employ- 
ment of the knowledge he has gained in instructing and persuading 
men) demands of a professor the most varied gifts. The student is 
not merely to be provided with rules ; he is to be filled with enthusi- 
asm for his calling, and made to feel its possibilities ; he is to have 
his loftiest emotions and aspirations called into exercise, that he 
may in some measure meet its demands; he is to have it worked 
into his very being, that the object of preaching is to save and to 
edify men ; and it is not sufficient to tell him this in words. There 





* Homiletics. By James M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale College. $3.50. New York 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 
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must be an electric communication between teacher and student ; a 
vital current must pass from the one to the other, or the sermons 
which the future minister will produce are sure to be as dry and 
lifeless as dust, so far as the teacher’s share in them is concerned. It 
is in this magnetic quality that Dr. Hoppin’s book is lacking. It is 
perhaps not too learned, but it is too ponderous. By this is not 
meant merely that a large part of the book might be spared without 
real detriment, but that it lacks the enlivening and inspiring qualities 
which arouse the mind and set the heart beating with eager joy in 
one’s work. It can teach students and older men a great many 
things, but it will stimulate them very little. 


THE really good manual of general history is yet to appear. Per- 
haps we must always depend more upon the oral work of the teacher 
—-and no one who lacks this conception himself should teach generai 
history—than upon any text-book ; but the work of the teacher can 
be largely aided or hindered by the character uf the book employed. 
Freeman’s General Sketch would be perhaps the best book if it were 
not so difficult for the beginner. And again, while it gives a very 
clear conception of the unity of history, the idea is practically confined 
to European history ; and his insistance upon Rome as the centre of 
that history, while it is of very great value in keeping prominently be- 
fore the mind one of the most important sources of our civilization, 
leads us easily to forget that such a centre for history is only artificial, 
and cannot be organic—that its chief value is mnemonic. The book 
before us *—an enlaryed edition of Anderson’s General History, which 
it is not intended to supersede—is wholly lacking in the idea of the 
unity of history. It has much to say on civilization and ‘ the life of 
the people,’ but it only gives facts. It nowhere presents civilization 
as a constant growth—nowhere leads the learner to the idea that our 
civilization is the work of all the generations—that Greece has a part 
in its history as rightly as England has. If the teacher lacks this con- 
ception himself, he had better use Freeman; for the student will 
hardly fail to get the idea more or less fully from that work. If, how- 
ever, he can enforce the thought himself, and shape the teaching of 
any book so as to illustrate it, this is on the whole the best to use. Its 
author has avoided the ‘ jerky’ style so common in condensed man- 
uals, and has not fallen into the opposite extreme of childishness. 


CANoN Luckock has traced the history of the Anglican Liturgy} 
with the affectionate care of one who prizes it as a rich inheritance ; 
and he has written an interesting book. He has frequent occasion 
to speak of the Presbyterian and Continental Reformers; he gener- 
ally does so with candor, even although he evidently finds it diffi- 
cult to sympathize with them. There is, on the other hand, a slight 
tendency to exaggerate the merits, or overlook the defects, of Angli- 
can bishops and clergy who were zealous for liturgical forms; even 
the notorious Archbishop Laud appears with a mild halo. Besides 
this, to defend Acts of Conformity,—ecclesiastical straight-jackets 
imposed by civil law,—whether promulgated by an Episcopalian or 
Presbyterian government, seems a little out of date in the Nineteenth 
Century. For all this, the book is readable and valuable, and the 
publisher has issued it in attractive form. 


THE differences in the two editions of Miss Alcott’s ‘Moods’ t 
are slight, but interesting, as showing how little essential to the 
novelist’s art are the conditions on which the novelist is apt to rely. 
The entire omission of the most dramatic episode in the earlier book 
—probably the episode on which Miss Alcott most prided herself at 
the time—is found to leave the little story just as interesting and 
much more dignified ; while the cheerful solution of Sylvia’s diffi- 
culties at the close of the present edition is far more acceptable to 
readers who could not hope for consolation or help in their own 
troubles from the dramatic ending of the first edition. We cannot 
all die when death would be the easiest relief from our tragedies ; 
but we may live and make them considerably less tragic if we will. 
Miss Alcott does well to enforce this change of moral, and we com- 
mend the confession and correction of a literary and moral mistake. 


Lone after we have forgotten the plot and story of ‘Mr. Smith,’ 
we shall remember the charm it had for us, and accept eagerly any- 
thing the author may choose to write. ‘ Dick Netherby’$§ is at once 
the least ambitious and the least successful of Mrs. Walford’s efforts ; 
but it is to be read, if only for the swift, subtle, and unexpected 
touch at the close of the twenty-second chapter. The book is not 
exactly pleasant reading, for the hero is not a hero, and the Scotch 
dialect, always irritating, requires in this instance more dictionary 
than usual. 


* THE Cruise of the Ghost’ || is a sort of ‘ Wreck of the Grosvenor’ 





* New Manual of General History, with particular attention to Ancient and Modern 
Civilization. By John Anderson. Part I. Ancient History. New York : Clark & 


aynard. 

+ Studies in the History of the Book of Common Prayer. By Herbert Mortimer 
Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely, etc. fis New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

+ Moods. By Louisa M. Alcott. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

§ Dick Netherby. By L. B. Walford. $1. (Leisure Hour Series.) New York : 


Henry Holt & Co. 
By W. L. Alden. New York: 


‘The Cruise of the Ghost. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Illustrated. $x. 


for boys; but we confess to a hope that boys generally will be 
satisfied with reading it, and not aspire personally to the experience 
of three inexperienced little fellows who were allowed by somewhat 
singularly-constituted parents to embark in a cat-boat for a four 
weeks’ cruise with ‘a very fine fellow ’ whose qualification for his 
position was that he had spent two years at Annapolis. 

WE are heartily glad of a new edition of Mrs. Whitney’s charming 
book for boys.* Without undue moralizing, it illustrates that for 
others example is better than precept, and that for ourselves the 
attainment of one definite virtue or principle is the very best begin- 
ning for a character of rounded excellence. 





LITERARY NOTES.+ 

‘ Essays FROM THE CriTIC’ is the title of a volume announced for 
immediate publication by Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. It is a 
well-printed and prettily-bound book, and contains some of the most 
valuable articles that have appeared in this review within the past 
sixteen months. Among the best-known names on the title-page 
are those of Walt Whitman, E. C. Stedman, the late Dr. ming W. 
Bellows, John Burroughs, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, Edith 
M. Thomas, and Edmund W. Gosse. One reason for reproducing 
these essays is this, that the earliest numbers of THE Critic are out of 
print, and the pieces here preserved would otherwise be inaccessible 
to the general reader. Orders may be sent to this office, or to the 
Messrs, Osgood & Co. direct. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce as nearly ready ‘ Brush- 
land,’ a new book by ‘John Darby,’ author of ‘Odd Hours of a 
Physician,’ etc. The versatile ‘Ouida’ has given a new direction to 
her talents, and in ‘ Bimbi and other Tales’—originally written for 
the children of King Humbert of Italy, and now announced as in 
press by the Lippincotts—she appears as a moral instructor of youth. 

The paper on Matthew Arnold, which we print in this number of 
Tue Criric, will be found at greater length in a volume entitled 
‘ Essays at Home and Elsewhere,’ by Mr. E. S. Nadal, which Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. will publish soon. The same book will contain 
the essay on Byron which appeared in Nos. 32 and 33 of THE 
CrITIC. 

The second volume of William Shepard’s Literary Life Series, 
‘Pen Pictures of Modern Authors,’ will be issued next week. The 
third volume ‘ Pen Pictures of Earlier Victorian Authors,’ will prob- 
ably appear in the early fall. 

On his seventieth birthday, May 7, Mr. Browning was presented 
by the Browning Society with a complete set of his own,works. 

Gilbert Burns Begg, an octogenarian nephew of Robert Burns, is; 
an inmate of the Glasgow almshouse. 

The Messrs. Macmillan will print an English edition of the novel 
‘Democracy.’ 


Acknowledgments. 


WE have received a syllabus of the lectures to be delivered this 
season before the Summer School of Christian Philosophy, at War- 
wick Woodlands, Greenwood Lake, N. Y. The first two lectures 
will be delivered by Prof. George P. Fisher, of Yale, on Tuesday, 
fuly 11, and the following day. The Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton, of 

rinceton, will deliver the closing lecture, July 25. Prof. Fisher's 
subjects are ‘The Argument for the Being of God,’ and ‘ Miracles, 
and their Place in Christian Evidence.’ Prof. Charles A. Young, of 
Princeton, is to speak six times on astronomical themes. Among 
the other speakers announced are the Rev. Drs. Howard Crosby, 
Lyman Abbott, Roswell D. Hitchcock, and Washington Gladden, of 
Springfield, Mass. Dr. Deems is to be congratulated on the provi- 
sion he has made for the edification of his School this summer.—— 
THE Pus.ic ScHoot is the title of a brand-new periodical, ‘ devoted 
to the principles and methods of teaching’, which the New England 
Publishing Company will issue every month except July and 
August. Mr. Bicknell, the editor, announces that the new venture 
is made with good prospects, as ‘the country is approaching the 
grandest educational period the world has ever witnessed.’ We 
trust’ the event will verify the prophecy.——THE May number of 
The Primary Teacher (Boston and Chicago).——THE April issue of 
The American Catholic Quarterly Review, containing an article on 
‘The New French Minister of Public Instruction,’ M. Paul Bett. 
——THE two hundredth representation of ‘Esmeralda,’ at the 
Madison Square Theatre, Friday, May 12, was marked by the issuing 
of a paper-covered portfolio containing photographs of the leading 
performers, in character, as well as of Mrs. Burnett and her col- 
laborateur, Mr. Gillette. The likeness of Mr. John E. Owens is the 
most satisfactory ; that of Mrs. Burnett the least so. 





* Boys at Chequasset. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Illustrated. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


+ For other Literary Notes, see Page 142. 
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‘Weare glad to be able to bear our tribute to the excellent manner in 
which THE Critic is conducted. It is not quite so old as the present 
year [1881], and it has already established its reputation as the first literary 
journalin America. We say this advisedly.,—LONDON ACADEMY. 


A Filthy Book. 

M. EMILE ZOLA’S latest novel ‘ Pot-Bouille’ has been translated 
and put on the American market. To the literary qualities of this 
work we have already called attention. Its moral qualities need 
to be no less plainly indicated. We give notice to decent men and 
women that no book so foul and vile has ever been issued by 
reputable French publishers. 

There has been a gradual advance in the immoralities of French 
novels. At the beginning of the century Pigault-Lebrun wrote 
his roystering romances for Napoleon’s dragoons, full of broad 
mess-room stories but otherwise innocuous. With the monarchy of 
July came the romances of Paul de Kock, not over-nice in tone or 
subject, but never wilfully nasty. The Second Empire lent an ele- 
gance to vice ; it was the epoch of Feuillet, the literary glorification 
of the Seventh Commandment. 
us Zola, coarse but true in ‘ L’Assommoir,’ coarse and untrue in 
‘Nana,’ filthy beyond the expression of words in ‘ Pot-Bouille.’ 
M. Albert Wolff in the /zgaro pleasantly calls him the ‘ Balzac 
des cabinets.’ 

‘ Pot-Bouille,’ it will be remembered, is the history of a Parisian 
apartment-house. Its inmates are all stricken with moral leprosy. 
Contrary to the French custom (M, Zola, being a recluse, knows 
nothing of the scenes he pretends to describe), they are all ac- 
quainted with one another. They share each other’s rooms, 
furniture, wives, and other household wares, and proceed to prac- 
tices that would have horrified the Oneida Community. M. 
Octave, the lady-killer of the establishment, pursues his amurous 
conquests from room to room, and his triumphs are described in 
the same detai] and in much the same words which the amiable 
Marquis de Sade employs to relate his courtship of Justine and 
Juliette. Nothing is left to the imagination. Not a physiological 
fact is omitted. The editor of the Gaz/ozs, which published the 
story as a feuzl/eton, ventured here and there to insert a line of 
asterisks ; but M. Zola struck them out of the book and inserted 
new incidents so repulsive, so abominable, as to place him beyond 
the pale of criticism. If the American translator, having the fear 
of Mr. Comstock before his eyes, has omitted or mitigated these 
episodes, he is selling the book under false pretenses, and his 
readers are in the position of those who, caught by a suggestive 
title, purchase facetize, and find them tracts. 

M. Zola pleads as his excuse that, though his books are gross, 
they are not salacious. That is peifectly true. Nobody would 
dream of confounding ‘ Pot-Bouille’ with the erotic works of Cre- 
billon Zs, Diderot, Restif la Bretonne, or even of the La Popelin- 
iéres and court-chamberlains who wrote ‘ tableaux des moeurs’ for 
private circulation in the Parc aux Cerfs. These books have their 
admirers and, though not recommended vwergznzbus puerisque, 
they are as curious as the specimens of Priapic art preserved in the 
Museum at Naples. M. Zola’s novel, on the contrary, belongs 
merely to the class of literature of which Mr. Comstock is making. 
daily seizures. If its personages talk, they talk filth. If they act, 
their actions cannot be related in decent prose. Sleeping or wak- 
ing, they are the vilest herd of criminals ever gathered outside of 
a prison, and they are supposed to inhabit a respectable house in 
one of the richest streets in Paris. 

This is naturalism, as Zola understands it. This is truth, as 
Zola depicts it. This is the candid style, as Zola has invented it. 
Other novelists being content, in describing a pretty woman of 
Paris, to mention her face, her hat, her dress, Zola must suggest 
* méme des dessous douteux.’ Other novelists having spoken of 
the mole on a beauty’s neck, Zola must tell of one ‘ qui montrait 








The Third Republic has brought- 


sur son ventre un coup de sabre.’ Other novelists having narrat- 
ed the wranglings of waiting-women, Zola’s maid-servants cry to 
one another ‘ Va donc, vider les pots de chambre de monsieur le 
duc.’ Other novelists, in telling ofa clandestine child-birth, hav- 
ing stopped at the midwife’s door, Zola pushes boldly in, and fills 
three sickening pages with such horrors as must make every honest 
man white with anger that the law of France has allowed this gar- 
bage to be placed within reach of his wife and children. There is 
nothing in * L’Assommoir,’ nothing in ‘Nana,’ nothing in any novel 
ever published before, that can be compared with these three 
pages. Their author is, henceforth, not only a literary outlaw : 
e is on his way to the madhouse. ; 

We have not seen the American translation ; but if it follows 
the original with even a pretense to fidelity, the Society for the 
Prevention of Vice must interfere. 





Carlyle and Emerson. 


ONE marked difference between Emerson and Carlyle, two 
spiritual brothers though they were, is this : Emerson believed in 
ideas, Carlyle only in men. An idea as such made little impres- 
sion on Carlyle ; it must be backed up by a strong and authori- 
tative personal force. He was impatient of wit, impatient of 
poetry, — of all speculation and theorizing ; but he struck 
at any noble personal trait, sacrifice, daring, obedience, reverence, 
heroism, like a hawk ata sparrow. Give Carlyle a hero and every 
faculty in him stirred and responded. How few writers he cordi- 
ally praises ! It is the tragedy in Burns's life that attracts him, the 
morose heroism in Johnson’s, the kingly or lordly quality in 
Goethe. His younger American brother, on the other hand, has 
the same falcon eye for ideas and ideals. He beats up and down, 
up and down, to flush a new thought, a new image, to start a new 
truth, or discover a new turn or lurking place ‘of an old one. He 
likes men, but they must be wits and scholars and poets, and be 
able to teach him some new truth or fact. Emerson writes a 
book on ‘ Representative Men’ and is concerned not so much 
about his personages in themselves as in their typical character, 
the ideas they stand for and focus. Carlyle calls Azs book 
*‘ Heroes and Hero-worship,’ and it is a delineation and celebra- 
tion of heroic personal qualities alone. Emerson is drawn to Plato, 
and Swedenborg and Montaigne, and to all men of force and 
originality of idea and perception. Carlyle is drawn to Odin and 
Mohammed and Luther and Cromwell and Frederick, and to all 
men of great and serious endeavor, or to force and originality of 
deed. With Carlyle the only thing that will save the world is a 
wise and powerful task-master, and the highest virtues are rever- 
ence, obedience, renunciation, sacrifice, etc. With Emerson the 
world is already saved by the great remedial and compensatory 
forces that underrun and overreach all individual wills and aims ; 
man is the instrument of a power higher and wider than he, and 
the highest virtue is to put yourself in harmony with this * over- 
soul.’ Emerson is the best philosopher. He observes the spec- 
tacle of life and of nature with serenity and contentment. How 
wise, how clear, how arch and considerate—what light, what 
justice, what candor! Carlyle is the best censor, the best critic, 
the best historian and delineator of deeds and character. Sucha 
nicknamer and characterizer, such a master of historical] tableaux, 
of dumb pantomime and eloquent attitudes, was never before 
seen. He turns onan electric current that makes the dullest char- 
-acter leap and grimace. He hates with fury, and he loves with 
passion. Where Emerson contemplates and enjoys, Carlyle stalks 
or storms, hot with purpose or indignation. Emerson's condi- 
tion is that of fair weather, a settled equilibrium, a high barom- 
eter. But in the great Scotchman there were steep gradations. 
His mental and moral atmosphere was that in which storms are 
brewed, a sky swiftly pulsating with heat and force, with centres 
of disturbance liable to develop any moment, sure to be developed 
when certain questions were reached : then look out for the bolt 
and the torrent-—for the noise and the uproar at any rate. 

Emerson was virtually a Unitarian, but Carlyle hated Unitari- 
anism ; it was too much a religion of mere ideas for him ; he much 
preferred Quakerism, which humored the personal mood more and 
was less coldly intellectual When Emerson first went to ‘see 
Carlyle, in 1833, he had so many pertinent and attractive things 
to say about Plato that it set Carlyle to reading him; but, he 
says, amid the endless dialectical hair-splitting, he was generally 
compelled to shut up the book with the remark, ‘ How does ail 
this concern me at all?’ Later on, however, when, on a second 
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reading, he discovered that Plato hated the Athenian democracy 
most cordially, and poured out his scorn upon it, he thought much 
better of him. Carlyle hated modern democracy and universal 
suffrage, etc., because it was founded on an abstract principle ; it 
belittled or left out the hero ; it took no account of personal force 
and worth ; it made Jesus and Judas equal. The old religions 
drew him, because of their towering and unique personalities, 
while the new faiths, Posztivism, Evolutionism, etc., repelled 
him, as the negative and positive repel each other. All Carlyle’s 
sins of omission and commission grew out of his terrible predilec- 
tion for the individual hero ; the dip of the strata in this direction 
was great, and determined the whole water-shed, so to speak, of 
his mind ; every rill and torrent swept swiftly and noisily for this 
main channel. Emerson’s weakness, on the other hand, if weak- 
ness he had, was following the ideal to the verge of the mystical 
and rubbing .out the map-lines of the individual will and con- 
sciousness. 

Yet it will not do to convey the impression that Emerson did 
not also hold by character and personality ; self-assertion, the 
sacredness and inviolableness of your own personality, are as 
much in his keeping as in Carlyle’s ; he knows and feels how futile 
and impotent a book or a theory or a picture is unless there is a 
man behind it. And yet the main difference between the two 
men is in the direction I have indicated. Carlyle has more power, 
greater mass, greater velocity of conviction ; yet it is quite clear 
to me that Emerson’s influence has been wider and more fruitful, 
and is destined to be more lasting, and mainly for the reason that 
he was more in harmony with the spirit and tendency of the age 
and country in which he lived. Whether it be for better or for 
worse (and no doubt it is for better), ideas and not men rule the 
world to-day, and must continue to rule it. Leaders and masters 
in the Carlylean sense we cannot have and do not want ; private 
judgment is supreme ; we foliow the hero if he is going our way 
and not otherwise. But teachers and inspirers like Emerson, and 
like Carlyle himself, beautifiers and humanizers like Longfellow 
and Tennyson: —these are the heroes for the modern. 

JOHN BURROUGHS, 
An Italian Tribute to Longfellow. 

Tue Fanfulla della Domenica, which has the choicest writers on 
English literature that Italy can produce, contained, on the 23rd of 
April, an admirable review of Mr. Longfellow’s career. It was from 
the pen of Signor Bonghi, an author of high repute, and an able 
parliamentary debater of the solid, earnest style, characteristic of 
the Moderates. It is a real pleasure to find a foreigner so far re- 
moved from us in race, language, and religion, and such a keen dis- 
cerning critic as Signor Bonghi, who appreciates so fully our repre- 
sentative poet. 

It is well that he should expound him to his countrymen ; for the 
Italians, who have had, and still have, enough and to spare of the 
Byronico-Alfierian type of bard, have no Longfellow. A poet and 
moralist in one, and as much one as the other, without a suspicion 
of scorn or satire in his nature, whose melodious sermons fall with 
caressing gentleness on the ear, does not exist in the 

* Bel paese 1a dove il si suona’: 

and it is of such lessons as he teaches that they have most need. 
Signor Bonghi, in the conclusion of his article, alludes to the state- 
ment of an English critic, that Longfellow has not originated any 
new school of thought, or revealed any new world of passion, or 
discovered any new mode of regarding nature; to which he replies : 
‘True ; but Longfellow, in a language simple and frank, in a style 
fluent, varied, sparkling, with expression true and deep felt, with 
great lucidity—a quality which does not always distinguish some 
of the English poets above-named—has given the value of poetry 
to the most attractive images of the past, and to the most salutary 
influences that are likely to affect the present, to the best sentiments 
common to men, to whose perennial ideals he has added force and 
efficiency by writings of pure and lofty inspiration and happiest 
form. Itis well to be a great poet ; but it is wellalso that the peoples 
should gather from the delight of poetry some wholesome and ele- 
vating food for the soul. I will say that there is no better proof of 
the moral vigor of a nation than this, that in it such poets are born 
and supremely loved.’ 


The People’s Library. 

Tue EvENING Post, replying to our strictures on the management 
of the Astor Library, and, incidentally, of the Lenox, is obliged to 
admit that the latter institution is more difficult of access than ‘a 
duke’s castle,’ and that, despite its name, it is ‘ not a library.at all’ ; 
also, that the Astor could not have been intended ‘to be of use—at 
least“of convenient use—to the mechanic, the clerk, the merchant, 


the professional man.’ These classes, therefore, ‘ ought to have held 
their peace,’ as the inconvenient hours of opening and closing ‘ did 
not concern them at all.’ But, as they refused to hold their peace, 
the Trustees, ‘after twenty-seven years’ resistance,’ as the Post 
frankly puts it, decided to open the library an hour earlier and close 
itan hour later than formerly. They may even, it is hinted, make still 
further concessions to the ‘mechanic, the clerk, the merchant, and 
the professional man,’ whom they have so long ignored. What our 
esteemed contemporary would like to see, would be a library built 
with ‘a fund raised by combined generosity, where no one person 
can have a prevailing influence, vested in the hands of trustees who, 
receiving it for the public use, will be sensitively on the watch for 
all methods by which the public good can be furthered . .. . 
Such a library will not need to demand that any of the older ones 
shall stand out of the way.’ This plan would meet our viéws quite 
as well as the founding of a new library by a merchant prince. All 
we desire is that New York shall no longer bear the reproach and 
the inconvenience of having no public library worthy of the name, 
As one means to that end, however, we willingly pass along the hint 
contained in the following letter : 


To THE Epirors oF THE CRITIC: 


Everybody, I have no doubt, will heartily approve of the sugges- 
tion to Mr. Vanderbilt in your last number, except, possibly, one 
man, Mr. Vanderbilt may not think it worth a second thought. He 
is known to be what is called ‘a practical man ’—one, that is, who 
never does a thing that does not commend itself to his own judg- 
ment, whatever other people may think of it. His great wealth must 
be a great burden to him, for which he is entitled to the sympathy of 
all right-minded people; but unless he is of a bookish turn of mind 
—and I have never heard that he was—he will hardly think a public 
library a judicious way in which to spend money, for the proper use 
of which he is responsible. Of course, I hope I am mistaken, and 
trust we shall soon hear of his having undertaken this great enter- 
prise with his usual energy. 

But, meanwhile, let me add an amendment while seconding your 
motion. There is another gentleman in this community who is not 
much less wealthy than Mr. Vanderbilt. His first venture in life 
was, I believe, to write a book. He knows and values books, it is 
said ; and the man who reigns in Wall street has no higher pleasure, 
I have been told, than to sit down quietly at home of evenings and 
read and study with his boys. Ido not know him even by sight ; 
but if, hidden under the reputation of the Railroad Baron, there are 
these scholarly tastes and love of literature, a hint to him to found 
a public library may so jump with his judgment and inclinations 
that New York may find in him a great benefactor. Will you pass 
the hint along? His name is Jay Gould. ; 

New York, May 15, 1882. LIBER. 


The Name of Feuardent. 
To THE Epirors oF THE CriTIC: 


Will you kindly enlighten me as to the correct pronunciation of 
the. name of Director Di Cesnola’s opponent, Mr. Feuardent? I 
have heard the word pronounced in half-a-dozen different ways, now 
as Fewar’dent, again as Fewardong’, yet again as Fer’dinant, then as 
Furardon’, and finally as Firetong. Which, if either, of these pro- 
nunciations is correct? 

Newakk, N. J., May 12, 1882. E. L. M. 


[Mr. Feuardent’s name is not properly pronounced in any of the 
instances given above. It is easily pronounceable, but cannot be 
written phonetically.—Eps. Critic. ] 


A Shakspearean Bill-of-Fare. 


THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Horace Howard Furness, we are 
enabled to print the bill-of-fare of the 30th annual dinner of ‘ The 
Shakespeare Society of Philadelphia,’ eaten Monday, April 24. The 
members present were Messrs. Richard L. Ashhurst, Thomas De Witt 
Cuyler, J. M. Da Costa, Samuel Dicksun, Horace Howard Furness, 
Victor Guillofi, Francis Campbell Macauley, Wayne MacVeagh, C. 
Stuart Patterson, H. Galbraith Ward, and William Herbert Washing- 
ton. The quotations are all from the tragedy of ‘Othello,’ which 
formed the winter’s study cf the society, and they have been verified 
by a copy of the first Folio in the library of one of the members. One 
hundred copies of this year’s bill-of-fare were privately printed for the 
Society. In previous years these bills have been published in the 
‘Shakspeare Jahrbuch’ for the year following that in which the din- 
ner has been eaten. The first Folio spelling is preserved here, ex- 
cept in the matter of the long ‘s.’ The left-hand column should be 
read first, down to the sub-head, ‘ Adjournment’ ; then the right-hand 
column : 





BILL OF FARE. LETTUCE—FRENCH DRESSING. 
Othe. * * the storie of my life, Des. Sing alla greene. IV, iii, 51. 
From yeare to yeare. I, 1ii, 129. Jago. * sowe Lettice. I, iii, 325, 
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Jago. Methinks it sounds a parley to 
prouocation. II, ii, 32. 

Othe. To please the pallate of my Ap- 
petite. I, iii, 263. 

Jago. And his oune courses will deonte 
him so, 


That I may saue my speech : IV, 
i, 290. i 
Des. * * * Ile performe it, 
To the last Article. III, iii, 21. 


LITTLE-NECK CLAMS. 
Oth. * * not yet quite dead? : 
I that am cruell,am yet merci- 
full, Y 
I would not haue thee linger in 
thy paine? V, ii, 86. 
Oth. Swallow them up. _ ITI, iii, 460. 
Emil. Yes, a dozen : IV, iii, 87. 
Emil. They eate us hungerly. III, iv, 
105. 
CLEAR TERRAPIN. 
Oth . Hot, hot and moyst. III, iiii, 39. 
Duke. * * take up this mangled mat- 
ter at the best : I, iii, 173. 
PRIMEURS VARIEES. 
Jago. Yet Fruites that blossome first, 
will first be ripe: II, ii, 383 
DELAWARE SHAD. 
Indeed, shes a most fresh and 
delicate creature. II, ii, 383. 
Othel. * thesea’s worth. I, ii, 28. 


CUCUMBER SALAD. 
Desde. What miserable praise hast thou 
* a 


Cas. 


for her? I, ii, 141. 
Oth. So sweet, was n’re so fatall. V, 
ii, 20. 
Cas. * * * donot thinke it 
So vnwholesome. IV, i, 123. 
Oth. 1dogrone withall. V, ii, 56. 


PETITS PATES OF OYSTER CRABS. 


Othe. * * * a Monster and a Beast. 
IV, i, 63. 
Othe. * * whose heads 
Grew beneath their shoulders. I, 
iii, 144. 
SUPREME DE VOLAILLE. 
lage. * * * * * * js rich and 
rich enough. III, iii, 172. 
Jago. Who ha’s that breast so pure. 
IIT, iii, 138. 
VEGETABLES.—NEW PEAS. . 
Othe. Would thou_had’st neuer bin 
borne. IV, ii, 68. j 
Lod. * new create his fault. IV, i, 
286. 
Oth. * we can call these delicate 
Creatures ours. III, iii, 269. 
Des. * * young babes. IV, ii, m1. 


BERMUDA POTATOES. 
Emil.* * * the sweetest innocent, 
That ere did lift upeye. V, ii, 
199+ 
Jago. * * * the rootes s 
That grew * * * IIT, iii, 423. 
ROAST SADDLE OF MUTTON. 


Oth. * * * next, to carue * * 
II, ii, 173. 
Othe. * * * turne, and turne: and 
yet goon Y 
And turne again. IV, i, 266. 
ASPERGRS EN BRANCHES—SAUCE HOL- 
LANDAISE. 
Othe. Oh thou weed : 
Who art so louely faire, IV, ii, 
67. 
Des. It hath felt no age * * ITI, 


iv, 37- 
SORBET AU KIRSCH. 
Cassio Giue renew’d fire to our extincted 


Spirits. _ II, i, 81. 

lage. * * togiue Satiety a fresh ap- 
petite. II, i, 231. 
ABSINTHE GOMMEE, 

Oth. * makes men mad. V, ii, 3. 


Emil. * * * in whol 
He might not but refuse you. III, 
LF 





 cicaneTrEs. 

Oth. * * thou giu’st them breath. 
ILL, iii, 119. 

Othel. All my fond loue thus do I blow 
to Heauven! Tis gone. III, 
iii, 445. 

Mess. * * and now they do re-stem 

Their backward course. I, iii, 38, 


ENGLISH SNIPE 


Jago. ‘Those legges that brought me to 
a part of it. II, ii, 187. 
Oth, * * punie whipster * * 


V, ii, 245. 


CHEESE.—ROQUEFORT, CAMEMBERT, DE 


Jago. And Ile warrant her, full of Game. 
ii, 20. 
Iago. * 9 *  looke, he stirres. IV, 
i, 56. 
Emil 1 thinke vpon't, I smell’t. V, 


i, Igt. 
Othe. Hauen stoppes the nose at it, and 


the Moone winks. IV, ii, 77. 
OMELETTE SOUFFLEE. 


Othe. Looke if my gentle Loue be not 
rais’d vp. y lii, 250. 

Oth. * * exufflicate, and blow’d. III, 
iii, 182. 

Jag». Trifles light as ayre. IIL, iii, 322. 

FROZEN PLUM-PUDDING. 

Des. Ile intermingle everything * * * 
IIL, iii, 25. 

‘ago. Spotted with Strawberries. III, 


iii, 435. 

Othel. Cold, cold, my Girle. V, ii, 275. 
CAFE NOIR. 

* * straine_ his 

ment. ITI, iii, 250. 

(That of the Society.) 

Iam to pray you not to straine. 


III, iit, 2tg. 
That of Mr. Macauley)) 


lago. * entertain- 


lago. 


Oth. aply, for I am blacke. III, iii, 
263. 
CIGARS. 
Bra. Strike on the tinder, hoa : 
Giue me a Taper : I, i, 141. 
Oth. * * * goneto burning * * 
V, ii, 129. 
Otk. Oh Balmy breath. V, ii, 16. 
Clow. * vanish into ayre, away. III, 


i, a. 


WINES.—LATOUR BLANCHE. 
Othello.* * oh, the world [IV, i. 194. 
hath not a sweeter Creature. 

Othe. * * 1 do but say what she is : 

so delicate. IV, i, 198. 
AMONTILLADO SHERRY. 
‘ago. What? looke you pale? V, i, 104. 
JOHANNISBERGER. 
Othel. My parts, my title and my perfect 


soule, 
Shall manifest me rightly. I, ii, 31. 


VEUVE CLICQUOT—ROYAL CHARTER. 


Des. 1 do perceiue heere a divided 
utie. I, ini, 182. 
Jago. Behold her top’d. III, iii, 396. 
Jago. * * * he foames at mouth: 
and by and by 
Breakes out. * * IV, i, 55. 
Othe. Whose Icie Current, and compul- 


siue course. III, iii, 454. 


MR. DICKSON’S VIN ORDINAIRE. 


* * and so many atime 
(When I haue spoke of you dis- 
([praisingly) 
Hath tané your part. III, iii, 71. 
Nor from _ mine owne weak mer- 
ites, will I draw 
The smallest feare. 


Des. 


Ota. 
IIT, iii, 187. 


CHAMBERTIN. 
Othe. He is a good one, and his worthi- 
nesse 
Do’s challenge much respect. 
TT, i, 212. 
Why, now I see there’s mettle in 
thee: and euen from this in- 
stant do build on thee a better 
opinion than euer before. 
IV, ii, 200. 


lage. 


HUTCHINSON PORT—WINE OF CYPRUS. 
Cassio. Something from Cyprus, as I may 


diuine : 
It is a businesse of some heate. 
I, ii, 93. 
Jago. * * as bitter as wee 8 = 
» tii, 354. 
MADBIRA. 
Othe. Good signior, you shall more com- 
mand with yeares * * I, ii, 60. 
Oth. An Antique Token. 


My Father gaue._V, ii, ars. 
Othe. How do’s my old Acquaintance 
of this Isle? IT, i, 205. 


LIQUEURS.—GREEN CHARTREUSE, 
DICTIN. 


BENE- 


Bra. My spirits and my place. I, i, roe. 
Othel. * * gulfes of Liquid fire. 
V, ii, 280. 
Des. * * * spirit sanctified. 
IIl, iv, 126. 





ADJOURNMENT. 


* * the night grows to wast. 


IV, ii. 249. 


lago. 


Jago. In troth 'tis Morning ; 
leasure and Action make the 
houre seeme short. II, iii, 384. 
Why do you speake so faintly ? 
Are you not well? III, iii, 282. 
Cassio.* * Iam very ill at ease. 
III, iii, 32. 
Cassio. Do not thinke, Gentlemen, I am 


Des. 


Cassio.* * this is my right hand, and 
this is my lett. II, iii, 118. 
Cassio. * Ican stand well enough, and 
speake well enough. IT, iii, raz. 


Jago. Oh for a chaire to bear him easily 
ence. V, i, 84. 
Othe, Give me to know 


How this foule Rout began ; who 
setiton? IL. iii, 209. _ 
Cassio. I remember a masse of things, but 


runke : II, iii, 117, nothing distinctly. II, itl, 290. 
Mon. Come, come ; you're drunke. Jago. ‘The Towne will rise, II, sii, 162. 
II, iii, 155. Oth. Methinkes it should be now a 
Clow. * * *® make no more noise. huge Eclipse of Sunne and 
» i, 13. Moone. _V, ii, $9: ; 

Bian. I pray you bring me on the way a =Gra. Here comes one in his shirt. 
little. III, iv, 197. V, i, 46. 
Oth, Oh pardon me: ‘twilldo me good /ago. Farewell: for I must leaue you. 
to walke. IV, iii, 2. » i, 146. 


LITERARY NOTES.* 
Sr. Louis has a new literary weekly, The Criterion. 
Harper's Monthly, a periodical that grows more vigorous with age, 
begins its sixty-fifth volume with the current number. 
Mr. Whittaker announces American editions of the Rev. Andrew 
Jukes's ‘ Types of Genesis’ and ‘ The Restitution of all Things.’ 


Mr. Curtis writes charmingly, as always, of the poet Longfellow, 
not only in the Easy Chair, but in the body of Harper's Monthly for 
June, in which there is an excellent portrait of the poet. 


Mr. R. Worthington has his ‘Christmas juveniles’ nearly ready. 
Among them will be a new book of rhymes and colored illustrations, 
by Willett and Kendrick, the author and illustrator of ‘Cat's Cradle.’ 

Besides the series of articles on English life, now issuing in the 
Sunday 77ibune, Capt. Mayne Reid has begun a story called ‘ The 
Vee-Boers,’ of which the first two instalments have just appeared in 
The Youth's Companion. 


The Rev. Mr. Baring-Gould’s interesting biography of the * Vicar 
of Morwenstow’ has just been issued by Mr. T. Whittaker in a cheap 
paper-covered edition at one-third its former price. This reissue 
includes the characteristic heliotype portrait. 


The chief features of the June A¢lantic are an unpublished 
poem on Decoration Day, by Longfellow, a steel-engraved portrait 
of the poet, a poetical tribute from Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
an essay on his character and genius by Mr. O. B. Frothingham. 

Dr. John Brown, dear to many hearts as the author of ‘Rab and 
his Friends,’ is dead, at the age of seventy-two. He was a charming 
essayist, the author of two volumes on medical subjects, and an ac- 
casional contributor to Good Words, The Scotsman, and The North 
British Review. : 


The National Portrait Gallery, London, has recently been enriched 
by the acquisition of a bust of Thackeray, the face of which was made 
from a mould from the life at the age of fifteen. This mould was 
taken in the country by a wandering Italian artist, and is now in the 
possession of Thackeray’s daughter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

A handsomely printed volume just issued is entitled ‘Sketches 
From the Harvard Lampoon.’ The brightness of these sketches is 
undeniable, and the Lampoon has won by them a reputation for wit 
and humor seldom attained by a non-professional periodical. It is 
not necessary to be a Harvard man to appreciate the fun, though it 
is peculiarly racy. 

‘Multum in Parvo: A Series of Good Stories with no Waste of 
Words’ is the general title of Charles Reade’s new series of contribu- 
tions to Harper’s Weekly. This title is described as ‘highly charac- 
teristic’ ; and soit is. Its accuracy, however, is another question ; 
but for the present Mr. Reade has the advantage of knowing more 
than his critics can possibly know about the quality of the tales. 

The contents of the North American Review for June are as timely 
as usual—‘ Andover and Creed Subscription,’ ‘Mongolian Immi- 
gration,’ ‘Old-School Medicine and Homeopathy.’ Mr. O. B. Froth- 
ingham, writing of Swedenborg, rejoices in the existence of a 
Swedenborg Publication Society, but dep!ores the existence of a 
‘New Jerusalem Church’; and Walt Whitman, in ‘A Memorandum 
at a Venture,’ elucidates the ‘keel and reason-why’ of the much- 
objected-to passages in ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. published yesterday (Friday) an un- 
abridged edition of Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, prepared ex- 
pressly for the American market and sold at one-fourth of the price 
of the English edition. The Macmillans will also publish an 
American edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s new book in two volumes. The 
title of this work has been changed to a ‘A Literary History of 
England at the End of the Eighteenth and the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century.’ Miss Yonge’s new novel, ‘ Unknown to History,” 
will be issued soon. 


* For other Literary Notes, see Page 139. 
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Science 


Popular Credulity and its Antidote. 

THE extent to which belief in the supernatural and the impossible 
in nature is prevalent among otherwise well-educated persons, is a 
remarkable feature in psychology, and not readily comprehensible 
by the mind early trained in scientific methods. The incapacity (or 
neglect, rather) thereby manifested, to apply the elementary proc- 
esses of reasoning to the consideration of things beyond the 
ordinary course of daily business or the simple routine of life, is 
doubtless a result of the current methods of education. The child 
is taught, not to see and to reason on what he sees, but to mem- 
orize what others have said, and to defer to the dicta of others, 
with an abnegation of criticism or even of inquiry. Several items 
which have lately gone the rounds of the press illustrate the truth of 
these propositions. 

In France, in the Faubourg de St. Antoine, is St. Cloi, a place 
blessed with a special breed of fowls, known as ‘ King Dagobert’s 
chickens.’ These chickens, the story runs, originated in the follow- 
ing remarkable manner: Here King Dagobert had a palace which 
had been disused and fallen into ruins some 1200 years. In these 
ruins not long ago was found a hen’s nest of twelve eggs. The place 
where the nest was found was assumed to be beyond all ordinary 
reach of men or hens. Therefore it was sagely determined by the 
parish priest, with the concurrence of his parishioners, that the eggs 
were at least 1200 years old. It was further assumed that, inasmuch 
as seeds preserve their vitality for thousands of years(!) ‘ life might 
still be in these old eggs.’ A brooding hen was intrusted with the 
eggs, and in due time hatched the lot. The brood ‘ was christened 
King Dagobert’s upon the spot, the villagers regarding it as a 
miracle.’ It is added that the new breed has so increased that the 
abbé has now a fund for the poor arising from the sale of King Da- 
gobert’s eggs. 

There is a naive inconsistency in the story. The eggs might pre- 
serve their vitality as seeds are claimed to do, and therefore manifest 
the ordinary operations of nature, but nevertheless the further nor- 
mal sequence to the stage of hatching is to be looked upon as a 
‘miracle.’ Miracles are so common that they are to be accepted as 
the readiest solutions for any difficulty ! But the retention of life and 
the power of germination for ‘some 1200 years’ did appear wonder- 
ful, although not enough so, it seems, for any common sense to be 
applied to the problem. There were at least two alternatives to ac- 
count for these wonderful eggs: Either a hen had recently found 
its way to the retired spot, in spite of its apparent inaccessibility, 
and laid her eggs, or a miracle was involved. Now these villa- 
gers had much practical familiarity with fowls, and knew that hens 
could reaclr very out-of-the-way places; and they were perfectly well 
aware that eggs became stale and rotten after a not long period, and 
yet, simply because they found some eggs ina more than usually out- 
of-the-way place, they gave up the lessons of experience and practical 
every-day knowledge, and had recourse to miraculous intervention. 
This they fell back upon rather than think a hen could get to the 
place, or (what was also supposable) that some one could have 
placed the eggs there or substituted one set of eggs for another. 
Priests, who are supposed to be more or less educated, it seems, 
also believed (or professed to believe) in the miraculous alternative, 
and if we may judge from the absence of negation, so have many 
American readers. And the conception of a god intervening, with 
a miracle, to furnish eggs for a breed of fowls has failed to appeal to 
the sense of the ludicrous. 

The periodical stories of toads found in the solid rock are at this 
season in order. We need not select any locality. All have heard 
them. The toads are every year found in rocks, from the archaic to 
the recent ones. They are generally believed in by the people. Nay, 
even a ‘professor’ of natural history, in a religious college, has testi- 
fied to finding a toad in a carboniferous rock, and has taken it as 
the text of a rhapsody on the power and goodness of God! The 
‘goodness’ of God might not be appreciated by the imprisoned 
toad, unless his ‘ power’ was exhibited in a miraculous intervention 
to make him enjoy the long confinement. Inconsistencies such 
as this, however, seem rarely to trouble the truly pious. One might 
suppose that in this case at least an elementary knowledge of 
paleontology might have interfered with credence in the tale. But 
a knowledge of natural history derived from books alone is unreal, 
and a man’s judgment (when, as in some rare cases, he may attempt 
to exercise it) is not to be trusted until it has been trained by ob- 
servation and logic, as well as by memory. The wildness as well as 
limitation of reasoning by analogy is evinced every day by men of 
college education. Sometimes they will contend that a thing can- 
not be, because in the few cases that have come under their observa- 
tion it has not been. At other times they will fail to apply ana- 
logical reasoning at all. Now man and all animals that come under 
his observation are mortal, and have lives even bearing some ratio 
(vague though it may be) to their size and period of growth. All, 





too, need food and air for the growth and conservation of their 
bodies. Yet thousands and thousands may be found who are ready 
to discard all such knowledge, and who will refuse to apnly the anal- 
ogy in the case of the toads, but will persist in believing in the veri- 
tability of the constantly recurring tales—and believe too, mainly 
because of their constant repetition. 

The same neglect to reason is manifested in estimating simple pro- 
portions. The elephant, Jumbo, has now been seen by many thou- 
sands in this country, and the newspapers and people generally 
have entertained themselves with speculations and guesses as to his 
height. Such guesses have ranged from twenty feet (possibly more) 
to ten and a-half—the least known to us. Now here would be a 
case of little difficulty it would seem. A man—a keeper—is con- 
stantly by the side of the animal. Photographs of the elephant are 
for sale near by. What more easy than to determine approximately 
the height of the beast from the easily procurable data. Yet it seems 
never to occur to the crowds around him to do so; men who are in 
the habit of measuring —carpenters, masons, shop-keepers—indu'ge 
in as wild guesses as any. But the elephant’s keeper is a man about 
five feet and a half high; he fails to reach the tips of the animal’s 
pendent ears by two or three inches. Now project that height on 
the photograph of the animal, and add the difference between the 
altitude indicated and the back. The result is that the beast is found 
to be less than nine feet high. The present owners will not permit 
any measurements to be made. The error in guessing is partially the 
result of the imposition of the bulk on the imagination, and partly of 
the misstatements or studiously vague claims of the exhibitors, which 
also react on the imagination. 

The moral derivable from these illustrations has obvious refer- 
ence to education. Let the memory be exercised as much as it 
will, but let not the other mental faculties be disused and remain 
unexercised. Above all, couple observation with reasoning there- 
upon. When such a course shall have been generally followed, the 
professions of medical and other quacks—cure-alls, fortune-tellers, 
mesmerists, spiritualists—will be abandoned from lack of patronage, 
and great will be the gain of the community. 





Scientific Notes. 

In memory of Mr. Darwin, the June number of 7he American 
Naturalist will be devoted almost exclusively to articles on evolu- 
tion, by Morris, Hyatt, Cope, Lockington, and others, with reviews 
of Beale, Biitschli, Loew, Pokorny, Wythe, and others ; also, a bio- 
graphical notice of Mr. Darwin, by Dr. Packard. 

The labors of American naturalists are beginning to be recognized 
abroad, and even in France, where the works of foreign writers 
were formerly much neglected. In the Revue Scientifique for April 
1, a historical résumé of recent progress in zodlogy and palzon- 
tology is given, and over five of the seven quarto pages relate the 
doings of American scientists. 


Admiral John Rodgers and General John Gross Barnard, two 
members of the National Academy of Sciences, have died since the 
April session of the Academy, leaving but 94 members alive. The 
former expired, May 5, at Washington, and the latter May 14, at 
Detroit, Mich. Admiral Rodgers had for some years been Superin- 
tendent of the Naval Observatory. Gen. Barnard took a prominent 
part in the civil war, and was quite a voluminous author on engi- 
neering and mathematical subjects. He had long been an invalid. 


An excellent paper, by Dr. Samuel Sexton, of this city, has been 
widely distributed by the Bureau of Education at Washington. Its 
subject is the causes of deafness among public-school children. The 
author considers the influence of such deafness on public edu- 
cation, and supplies some valuable hints with regard to aural 
hygiene. The paper is well illustrated, and is quite simply writ- 
ten and comprehensive. It is somewhat surprising to find that 
from one-third to one-half of the children in the public schools where 
examination was made were found to be deaf in one or both ears, 
and that there is more deafness among colored pupils than white. 


No one, perhaps, could be more sure that his loss would be sin- 
cerely mourned than Prof. James Rushmore Wood, M. D., who died 
on the 4thinst., at his residence in this city. Dr. Wood was long emi- 
nent for his skill and success in the performance of difficult operations; 
but his knowledge and dexterity as a surgeon were surpassed, if that 
were possible, by his kindness and generosity as a man. He was 
Senior Surgeon of Bellevue Hospital, which owed most of its success 
and celebrity to his exertions for more than forty years, and he held re- 
sponsible positions in connection with other hospitals and similar 
charitable institutions. 

SOCIETIES, 

ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA.—The annual meeting for 
the election of officers for the coming year, and for such other busi- 
ness aS may properly come before the members, will be held to-day, 
Saturday, May 20, at 11 A.M., at 50 State street, Boston. : 
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BIOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON.— Darwin Memorial Meet- 
ing, May12. The order of exercises was as follows: Introductory, by 
Prof. Theodore Gill, as president ; * Biographical Sketch,’ by Wm. H. 
Dall; ‘The Philosophic Bearings of Darwinism, Maj. John W. 
Powell ; ‘ Darwin’s Coral Island Studies,’ Richard Rathbun ; ‘ Dar- 
win’s Investigations on the Relation of Plants and Insects,’ Prof. C. 
V. Riley ; ‘ Darwin as a Botanist,’ Prof. Lester F. Ward ; ‘ Darwin on 
Emotional Expression, Dr. Frank Baker; ‘A Darwinian Biblio- 
graphy,’ Frederick W. True: ‘A Portrait of Darwin,’ Henry Ulke.’ 
A bust by Mrs. Heidemann recalled the great naturalist’s features. 
The attendance of ladies and gentlemen was very large, in spite of 
the inclement weather. 


AMERICAN SOcIETY oF CIvIL ENGINEERS.—May 3, 1882. Details 
were announced of the Convention to be held at Washington, May 
16-19, inst. The following candidates were elected members: Wil- 
liam G. Curtis, San Francisco ; Edward C. Kinney, Des Moines; 
Gustav Lindenthal, Pittsburg; Thomas C. McCollom, U. S.N., 
New London ; David Reeves (transferred), Philadelphia.—-A paper 
on the improvement of the Potomac, at Washington, by Wm. R. 
Hutton, A.S.C.E., was read by Secretary Bogart. The plans pro- 
posed by the Board of Survey of 1872, by a committee of taxpayers 
in 1877, by Col. Abert in 1878, by the Commissioners of the District 
in 1879, and the modifications of the latter in 1881, were described. 
All preserve the main channel of the river on the Virginia side, and 
leave a large area of flat, low land to be reclaimed along the present 
water-front, extending the city streets about three-quarters of a mile 
beyond the present wharves. In some of these plans a narrow channel 
adjacent to the present shore-line is retained for a part of the lower city 
water-front. The objections urged against these plans are their 
excessive cost, the removal of the water-front too far from the busi- 
ness portion of the city, the increased difficulty of drainage, the re- 
clamation of too much land of a character very expensive of main- 
tenance, and, in the project of the District Commission, special 
difficulties connected with the proposed flushing basins. The 
author advocated the deflection of the main channel of the river below 
Georgetown, across the flats to the Maryland shore, and its mainten- 
ance substantially along the present water line of the city. He 
claimed that this is entirely practicable. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DeEsiGN.—May 10. Annual meeting, 
President Huntington in the chair, and thirty-eight Academicians 
present. Amendments to the constitution were adopted, among 
others the following : (1) ‘ Associates who do not exhibit in the an- 
nual exhibitions of the Academy for two consecutive years shall 
thereby forfeit their membership, unless excused by the council for 
good and sufficient cause.’ (2) ‘ Works that have been once publicly 
exhibited in New York or the vicinity can never be again exhibited 
in the Academy. (3) The size of portraits to be presented by Asso- 
ciates was diminished to 17 by 21 inches. (4) One-third of the whole 
number of Academicians was made a quorum. (5) The clause pro- 
viding for a library fund was abolished. The following were 
elected Academicians: Gilbert Gaul, Alfred C. Howland, William 
J. Linton, George H. Smillie, Thomas Hovenden. The following 
were elected Associates: Edwin Blashfield, J. Wells Champney, 
Frederick P. Vinton. The officers elected were: President, D. 
Huntington ; Vice-President, T. W. Wood; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, T. Addison Richards; Recording Secretary, H. W. Robbins; 
Treasurer, Alfred Jones. The other members of the Council elected 
were J. G. Brown, S. J. Guy, E, W. Perry, J. Q. A. Ward, Carl 
Brandt, and M. F. H. de Haas. The following were appointed 
members of the Hanging Committee: Samuel Colman, J. F. Crop- 
sey, F. O. C. Darley, J. W. Ehninger, and George W. Flagg. Two 
Associates will serve on this committee who will be appointed by 
the Council. 





~The Fine Arts 


‘Hopes and Fears for Art.” * 


Mr. Morris’s‘ Hopes and Fears for Art’ will doubtless be read with 
interest by all who are familiar with the author’s name—which means 
by all who care for the art of the colorist or the poet ; and it can hardly 
be questioned that so general a perusal will have some good effect 
upon our attitude toward contemporary art. The volume consists 
of five lectures, which, we believe, though we are not here informed 
of the fact, were originally delivered before the Society of Artists 
at Birmingham. A prefatory note states that only the first paper has 
previously been published, but at least one other—‘ Making the best 
of it’—was printed under another title in the Architect and copied in 
Volume IX. of the American Architect and Building News. Mr. Morris 
proclaims and proves himself a disciple of Ruskin as to the main 
ideas which his words are intended to enforce—first, that art is not 
necessarily connected with what we call ‘luxury,’ but is, in fact, often 
opposed thereto ; and, second, that one of its greatest claims to grati- 











* Hopes and Fears for Art. By William Morris. $1.25. Boston ; Roberts Brothers. 





tude—indeed, its very greatest—is not the pleasure it gives to the man 
who contemplates it so much as the pleasure it gives to the man who 
makes it, turning the daily martyrdom of the ‘ operative’ into the 
daily joy and contentment of the intelligent artisan. It should be 
noted, parenthetically, that Mr. Morris is speaking chiefly of the 
lesser and not of the greater arts. If all our belongings were as 
artistic as they might be, pleads the lecturer, all those whose lives 
are spent in making them would take delight in their occupations. 
And as the aim of all well-wishers of their race is but to brighten to 
the greatest possible extent the lives of the greatest number of men, 
the lover and promoter of art-production should be counted among 
philanthropists and the chief benefactors of mankind. This impor- 
tant lesson Mr. Morris enforces more eloquently perhaps than it has 
ever been enforced byanother. He gives much good advice as to the 
conservation of natural beauties—advice that is almost as much 
needed here as in England. Some of the other things he suggests in 
the chapter on home decoration may be regarded as questionable ; 
but his plea for simplicity is well-timed and laudable. Mr. Morris 
would have done better had he re-written his work, discarding the 
form of the original lectures, and putting in more connected shape 
his arguments upon what we have pointed out as his main theme. 

In his style, no less than in his ideas, Mr. Morris has a strong 
flavor of Mr. Ruskin; and it is to be regretted, moreover, that he 
sometimes falls into sentimentally pathetic and over-wrought speech 
about his subject. It is only the masculine and truthful ring of other 
passages that makes one tolerate, for example, such a phrase as he 
uses when speaking of so-called ‘carpet-gardening.’ ‘Need I ex- 
plain it further?’ he asks. ‘1 had rather not; for when I think of it, 
even when quite alone, 1 blush with shame at the thought.’ Nor are 
Mr. Morris’s casual statements always as strictly in accord with facts 
as with his own fervently-held beliefs—as when he says, for instance, 
‘therefore did a little knot of Galilean peasants overthrow the Roman 
Emp-re” Allowing for a little exaggeration in statement, however, 
and for a little ‘gush,’ Mr. Morris’s book may be recommended 
heartily to every reader. 





THE Paris Salon Catalogue for 1882 is just received from Mr. J. 
W. Bouton. Although this catalogue is not intended for anything 
more than an artist’s note-book, it is really a panorama ef contem- 
porary art. The sketches are made by the artists from their own 
pictures, and they are made with unusual elaborateness this year, and 
printed with unusual care. Any one who keeps a complete set of 
these catalogues will have a valuable reference-book in his library. 
It is now three years since the series was begun, and the first year’s 
volume being scarce at $10, a new edition has been prepared. 








The Drama 








‘La BELLE RussE,’ drama in four acts, by Mr. David Belasco, has 
been produced at Wallack’s Theatre, and in the Hera/d of Tuesday 
it is thus advertised : ‘ Mr. Wallack has great pleasure in announcing 
the Instant and Triumphant Success of the New Play. A succession 
of Crowded Houses and Delighted Audiences has attested the value 
of a production Perfect in the Acting and unsurpassed in the Com- 
pleteness and Beauty of the Scenes and Decorations.’ Nota word 
about the piece ; nota word about the author; not a word about 
literary or dramatic merits. ‘The play is mere trash,’ the manager 
seems to say: ‘But Miss Coghlan and Mr. Tearle draw crowded 
houses, and Messrs. Goatcher and Mezzanovitch have surpassed 
themselves in the scenery.’ To this complexion has the modern 
drama come. 

Mr. Belasco’s play is said to be an adaptation of a romance by 


“Mrs. May Agnes Fleming, and it has an unmistakable flavor of the 


dime novel. The critics, however, are unanimous in asserting that 
it isa resetting of Messrs. Merivale and Grove’s ‘ Forget-me-not.’ 
As in Mr. Gunter’s ‘Two Nights in Rome,’ there are one or two in- 
cidents in the piece that seem to be deliberately stolen from the play 
which brought fame to Miss Genevieve Ward. But it is also true 
that in ‘ Forget-me-not’ there are one or two incidents that seem to 
be stolen from the ‘Demi-monde’ of Dumas. In fact, there is no 
older, no more popular plot on the stage, than that of a duel of in- 
genuity between a man and a woman. Who cannot instantly re- 
member dozens of French plays of this class? Mr. Herman Meri- 
vale’s protests (and Mr. Merivale protests too much, seeing that, 
being a writer of no marked ability, his work is all unconsciously 
imitative) do not alter the fact that there is not one scene in ‘ Forget- 
me-not’ which cannot be found in older writers. Mr. Belasco may 
fairly enough claim that he is robbing, not Mr. Merivale, but Mr. 
Merivale’s predecessors. 

There are invariably two forms assumed by this kind of play 
whenever it appears in melodramatic garb. In one form the woman 
is a demon, the man an angel. ‘This is the more popular form. The 
‘Demi-monde’ is the best example of it. Suzenne d’Ange, its 
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heroine, growing tired of the loose life she has been leading, tries to 
marry a worthy officer who has just returned from Algeria and who 
knows nothing of her evil reputation. Olivier de Jalin,a man about 
town, who has contributed his share to the immorality of her life, 
refuses to let her marry his friend, the worthy officer, and for five ex- 
citing acts the battle between them is waged. For our own boards, 
and those of England, the play has been always found impracticable 
for the reason that audiences of acold and stern morality see that 
neither of the duelling parties is worthy of the least sympathy. If 
Suzanne is wily, Olivier is cowardly; if Suzanne is a courtesan, 
Olivier helped to make her so. They are rogues both, and of the 
two you prefer the woman. But M. Dumas, having picked up his 
ethics on the boulevards of Paris, has never discovered this defect ; 
and he still announces, in prefaces and newspaper articles, that 
Olivier is the most honest of his characters, and Suzanne the most 
diabolic. 

In the second form the position is reversed. The woman has all 
the admirable qualities ; the man monopolizes the baseness. Of this 
class, which is even more ancient than the other, a good example is 
Mr. Tom Taylor’s drama, ‘ Up at the Hills.” Mrs. Colonel McNab, 
commanding a British regiment, domineering, interfering, thoroughly 
good at heart, comes to an Indian hill station to look after the morals 
of her husband’s young officers. There she finds Major Stonihurst, 
cool, calculating, utterly unscrupulous, who has been rooking the 
young officers, and who, having secured the letters of a rich young 
widow, will only release them on condition that she marries him. 
Mrs. McNab sets to work to disentangle her charges from his 
clutches, and to recover the letters of the widow. With the help of 
a Hindoo girl, and the impression of a key taken in wax, she 
achieves her object, confounds the Major, and drives him out of the 
hill station. No great popularity ever attended plays of this class. 
Women, who form the larger and more influential part of an audience, 
love to see their own sex either suffering or abased on the stage, 
and will have nothing to do with dramas in which women conquer 
by their own mother-wit. 

Any outcry, therefore, that might be raised against Mr. Belasco on 
the score of plagiarism, would have been instantly stilled if he had 
shown the least originality of handling. Any clamor against his 
piece on the score of immorality would be silenced by his pointing 
to hundreds of similar plays that had met with popular approval. It 
is a curious fact, however, in these duel-dramas, that they are almost 
entirely dependent on the actors, and that alone denotes a very low 
order of drama. Suzanne, of the ‘ Demi-monde,’ was first played by 
Mme. Rose Chéri, of the Gymnase, who exerted a great influence 
over her contemporaries. When it was transferred to the Théatre 
Frangais the part was sustained by Mlle. Croizette, whose barbaric 
yawp used in those days to thrill the house. Being revived a few 
months ago, and played by the unsympathetic Mile. Tholer, it fell 
flat. And so it was with our other example, ‘ Up at the Hills.’ 
Written for Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan, it only retained favor in 
their hands: when they dropped it, it perished. 

We are wandering from ‘La Belle Russe.’ The truth is that Mr. 
Belasco’s play would not be worthy of a moment’s consideration if 
it had not been produced at the first of American theatres. The 
actors are ashamed of it. Mr. Gilbert and Mme. Ponisi mumble 
their words and stumble through their parts. Miss Coghlan treats 
the whole affair as a joke—shouting, screaming, splitting the ground- 
lings’ ears, and retaining, at the same time, a merry twinkle in her 
eye, to show that she appreciates the fun. Mr. Tearle, less humorous 
than Miss Coghlan, delivers his nonsense with a sort of solemn 
emphasis; and Mr. Gerald Eyre, always pleasant in voice and 
bearing, is utterly subdued by the superincumbent weight of rubbish. 

Mr. Monroe Quilton, a London lawyer, puts an advertisement in 
the papers inviting the long-lost wife of one Sir Philip Calthorpe to 
present herself at his office. There comes a mysterious woman, 
robed all in black, and the audience learns that Sir Philip Calthorpe, 
having been disinherited by his mother (Mr. Belasco is not strong on 
the English law of entail) for marrying a girl of low birth, has gone 
to India, abandoned his wife, and, coming into the family estates 
after several years, has commissioned Mr. Quilton to find her. The 
mysterious woman in black announces that she is the long-lost 
wife, and presents two or three certificates to prove her identity. 
Whereupon Mr. Quilton embraces her and sends her off with her 
child to Calthorpe Manor. Who is she? Mr. Belasco will not -tell 
us. He thinks that ina play, as in a novel, the audience must be 

kept in the dark till he chooses to reveal his secret. But the audi- 
ence is far too smart for him. They have been reading the plot in 
the Hera/d, and know all about it. ‘My dear,’ whispers Brown to 
his wife, ‘you know that the woman in black is not the orig- 
inal Geraldine. She is Geraldine’s wicked sister, who served as de- 
coy for a gambling-house in Paris, and committed two or three mur- 
ders, and has now come to personate Geraldine, and to get the family 
estates.’ Thus the habit of printing the story of plays in the morning 
papers stands in the way of Mr. Belasco’s interesting attempt to write 
a play that shall mystify the spectators to the end. 


Sir Philip Calthorpe comes on the scene. You might suppose 
from his treatment of his wife that he was an odious and selfish per- 
son. Notatall. He isa most amiable gentleman. He abandoned 
his wife and child just as any other fellow would do, you know, un- 
der similar circumstances. He is accompanied by his friend, Cap- 
tain Dudley Brand, a man of leisure, devoted to revenge. Some 
years before, he had known a fascinating creature, ‘ La Belle Russe’ 
(‘the woman in black,’ whispers the well-informed Brown to his 
wife). ‘La Belle Russe’ was beautiful, but she was not Russian ; 
and, indeed, when one considers Miss Coghlan’s frantic efforts to 
pronounce her nick-name, it is wonderful that her accent had not 
betrayed her. But, though not Russian, she was revengeful, and 
when Captain Brand married another woman, she shot down the 
bride at the altar. Captain Brand, therefore, made up his mind to 
find her and bring her to justice. ‘Well, my dear fellow,’ says Sir 
Philip, ‘I don’t think you are likely to find her at Calthorpe, the 
neighborhood of which is mostly inhabited by pheasants and part- 
ridges at this time of year. But if you like to try, come along.’ And, 
as they join hands, the curtain falls on their pact of eternal friend- 
ship. 

In the country the false Geraldine has established herself in the 
good graces of the dowager Lady Calthorpe. ‘I have deceived 
everybody,’ she soliloquizes ; ‘but how, how shall I deceive Sir 
Philip?’ Sir Philip arrives; says, ‘Aw! How do, Geraldine?’ or 
words to that effect, and takes her to his arms. Then her child runs 
into the room. ‘ Who is this? he demands. ‘This, replies the 
dowager, ‘is your daughter.” ‘Gad! you don’t say so!’ he rejoins. 
‘Got a daughter, have I? Doose take it, Geraldine, how you sur- 
prise a fellow. What’s your name, little one?’ ‘ Beatrice,’ says the 
child. ‘ Naughty ickle papa, not to know the name of your own ickle 
girl,’ or some such gibberish. Her playful prattle is too much for her 
mother. ‘I have sinned,’ moans the wicked creature, aside: ‘ All 
the misdeeds of my life are rising against me. Where, oh where, is 
the retribution? ‘Allow me,’ says Sir Philip, ‘to introduce my 
friend, Captain Dudley Brand.’ And the Belle Russe stands face to 
face with the avenger. At least, Mr. Brown, who has read the morn- 
ing papers, assures his wife that the false Geraldine is the Belle 
Russe ; but Mr. Belasco has not given the audience a hint who she 
is, and, to do them justice, they do not seem to care. 

Lady Calthorpe, the dowager, has now made an extraordinary prop- 
osition. Sir Philip’s conduct in early life having thrown some 
doubt on his relations with Geraldine, his mother proposes that they 
shall be married over again. ‘Certainly, aw, with pleasure,’ says Sir 
Philip with sublime contempt for Mrs. Grundy. Captain Brand, 
however, knows, that if the marriage takes place, his revenge will be 
thwarted, and he therefore begins his duel of wits. But the specta- 
tors soon perceive that the combatants are firing blank cartridges at 
each other. They use none of the ordinary weapons—stolen letters, 
false keys, and the like; they merely pelt each other with words ; 
indulge in long and tiresome denunciations ; Mr. Tearle makes sul- 
len threats, and Miss Coghlan shrieks defiance ; and when they are 
both exhausted, Mr. Quilton arrives with the news that the real Ger- 
aldine has arrived. Thereupon the adventuress beats a retreat; Sir 
Philip greets his new wife with ‘Aw ! How do, Geraldine?’ or words 
to that effect, and as there must be a marriage to end the drama, we 
presume that Mr. Quilton marries the dowager. It is a piece with- 
out one redeeming quality. ‘Mr. Wallack has great pleasure in an- 
nouncing its Instant and Triumphant Success.’ 








The Thomas Festival. 

THE Music Festival which for eleven months had been elaborately 
advertised, and which was finally ushered in with such a loud flour- 
ish of trumpets, has not proved a gratifying artistic success, and it is 
also to be feared that it has proved a financial failure. These mon- 
ster gatherings of vocal and instrumental forces have never furthered 
the highest aims of art. They smack of Mr. Barnum’s ‘Greatest 
Show on Earth,’ and are generally little more than mutual admiration 
societies. In the opinion of the most competent musicians and crit- 
ics, a body of five to six hundred voices, supported by a select com- 
pany of from eighty to a hundred instrumentalists, is qualified to 
give the most effective interpretation of any musical composition de- 
signed for chorus and orchestra. Another,and a most serious draw- 
back to the bringing together of these large masses of musicians, is 
that in few halls capable of holding such an army of performers and 
listeners are the acoustic qualities so admirable as to make an effec- 
tive performance possible. There certainly is no such building in 
this city. The gigantic, dreary structure at Sixty-seventh Street 
was not intended for the performance of a Gluck aria, or a Mozart 
adagio. 

The first evening concert was briefly discussed in these columns a 
fortnight since, and the succeeding performances were not of such a 
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character as to modify, to any considerable extent, the opinions then 
expressed. The afternoon concerts, with one exception, were the 
least satisfactory. They were principally devoted to solo numbers; 

and it was grievous to hear the earnest efforts of such artists as Madame 
Gerster, Signor Campanini, Signor Galassi, and others, wasted under 
such unfavorable circumstances. The programmes of these after- 
noon performances were tastefully arranged, but with. the exception 
of the orchestral numbers they were executed without effect. It is 
not within the limits of this notice to give a detailed account of 
every number. Madame Gerster’s rendering of the famous aria, {By 
Hellish Fury,’ from Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute,’ was an admirable 
effort; but the same number has been given a dozen times by the 
same ‘charming artist with infinitely more effect. Mr. Henschel 
sang an aria from Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda,’ the beautiful second part of 
which—andante and piano—was completely lost. Mr. Henschel is 
one of the most cultivated singers that has been heard in this city. 

He charmed and delighted us by his singing of the romances and 
ballads of the great song-writers of Germany—Schubert, Schumann, 

and Franz—in Steinway Hall, when he first came to this country. 
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romanza from ‘ Joseph '—‘ Vainement Pharaoh.’ 
simple, melodious edagio was totally lost. 
feature of the afternoon concerts, and, 
tival, was the Wagner performance. 
was due to the orchestra, and not to the soloists. Mr. 
Thomas had selected, with admirable taste, some of the most 
stirring numbers of the Niebelungen Trilogy, many of which have 
been heard here before, but never with such imposing effect. Here 
Mme. Materna showed herself at her best. Her interpretation of 
the funeral scene from the ‘ Gétterdimmerung’ was a great vocal and 
declamatory effort. 

Of the choral works, Handel's ‘ Israel in Egypt’ was the most 
effectively rendered, while Beethoven’s ‘ Missa Solennis’ came dan- 
gerously near being a failure. This great work, regarded as Beetho- 
ven’s master-piece and the highest production of the musical facul- 
ty, presents such stupendous difficulties that it is rarely heard even 
in the musical centres of the old world. To attempt such a work 
with a chorus of three thousand people, chiefly composed of subur- 
ban and provincial amateurs, was a bold experiment, which, for the 


The beauty of this 
The most satisfactory 
indeed, of the whole fes- 
But here, again, success, 





His voice is small, but of beautiful quality ; his school is faultless. 
But not one of his natural or acquired gifts was of any avail in the 
The same comments would apply with 
parsed force to — ee s atric of Mehul’s 


Seventh Regiment Armory. 


beautiful 
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Last Days of Knickerbocker 
Life in New York. 


By Asram C. Dayton. 1 vol., cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 

‘““ Charming reminiscences of New York forty years 
ago. The book speaks to us like an old friend, and we 
lay it down with regret.’’—Boston Courier. 

‘The author was a vivacious, entertaining man, a 
witness of the scenes which he describes, and thousands 
of readers will be intensely interested in these pages.’’— 

’, VY. Observer. 


IN PRESS. 
Will be ready in a few days: 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


A Medley in Prose and Verse. 

STODDARD. 

A brilliant volume of reminiscences. Will include 
the recollections of a number of literary celebrities, 
among others, Dr. T. M. Coan, Felix Adler, R. Swain 
Gifford, and Julian Hawthorne. An artistic steel-plate 

rtrait of the deceased poet from a photograph by 

Sarony will accompany the volume. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN & CO, Publishers, 


44 West 23d St., New York. 


By RicHarp Henry 


“THE STREET OF THE HYACINTH,” 
A Novelette by 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
Author of “ Rodman the Keeper,” ‘‘Anne,” etc. 


Published only (and complete) in the May 
and June numbers of THE CENTURY MaGa- 
ZINE. Sold by dealers everywhere at 35c. each, 





sake of art, should not soon be repeated. 
we have seen the last of these monster musical performances. 
are not of normal growth. 





It is also to be hoped that 
They 





G P. PUTNAM’S: SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 

THE NAVAL WAR OF 1812: A History 
of the U.S. Navy during the Last War with 
Great Britain. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
8vo, with numerous Diagrams, $2.50. 


‘* The great aim of the author is accuracy. We miss 


the fire of James and the picturesque description of 
Cooper, but we have a truthful and impartial narrative, 
and one which is sufficiently lively to interest and de- 
light the reader.”"—New York Herald. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE BRIDE; and 
other Poems. By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, 
author of “The Leavenworth Case.” 16mo, 
cloth, $1. 

““It seems to me that Miss Green has successfully re- 
vived the old art of ballad writing. Her peculiar facility 
for constructing a story shows to as good advantage in 
poetry as in prose ; and her lyric tales in verse are among 
the best that I am acquainted with.””—Rossiter Yohnson. 

New Catalogues cf Spring Publications 
and list of the Knickerbocker Series of Ameri- 
can copyright novels and the 7vansatlanti: 

Series of select English and Continental 

novels sent on application. 


PRICES REDUCED! 
THE FOUR 


English Quarterly Reviews 


FOR APRIL. 


London Quarterly Review. 
Edinburgh Review, 
Westminster Review. 
British Quarterly Review, 


$2.50 each a year, or all four for $8. 
75 cents. 


THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 


No. - Barclay St., New York. 

(ith lhe rices. Illustrated, Standard, on 
are Books. Sen oon for beat book cata- 
me ever issued FREE. ES’ TES LAU- 


4 AT, 301-305 Washington St., opp. ‘* Old South,”* 
Boston, Mass. 


Single numbers, 





CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF 
OLD and NEW BOOKS at 30 to 
per cent discount from pub- 





